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German roads will get you 
there - even (f nostalgia Is 
your destination. On your next 
Visit why not call to mind those 
halcyon childhood days when 
your mother or father told yo’u 
fairy tales, maybe Germar) ■ 
ones? The surroundings in 
which our great fairy tale 
writers lived or the scenes In 
which the tales themselves 
were set will make their 
meaning even clearer and 
show you that many are based 
on a fairly realistic 
background. 


On a tour from Hanau, near 
Frankfurt, where the Brothers 
Grimm were born, to Bremen, 
where the'Toyyn Band 
(consisting of a donkey, a dog, 
a cat and a cockerel) played 
Siicri dreadful music that it put 
even robbers to flight, you will 
enjoythe varying kinds of 
countryside. And do stop over, 
at Bodenwerder. That was 
where Baron Munchhausen 
told his breathtaking lies. 

Visit Germany and let the Fairy 
Tale Route be your guide. 


1 Bremen 

2 Bodenwerder, home of 
Miinchhausen . 

3 Hanau, birthplace of the 
Brothers Grimm 

4 Alsfeld 
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. WIRTSCH AFT§* UNO FINANZ?ElTUNO 

P remier Peres of Israel and President 
Mubarak of Egypt both visited 
Bonn in the last week of' January Both 
concentrated on practical proposals to 
settle the Middle East conflict. 

All agree the time has come to negoti- 
ate a peace settlement, but ways and 
means testify to overwhelming differ- 
ences of opinion. 

For Egypt a satisfactory conclusion 
to the tug-of-war over Taba. a strategi- 
cally unimportant strip of htnd on the 
Red Sea, is a matter of national honour 
and prestige. : 

it is also a domestic political necess- 
ity if President Mubarak is to shake off 
tiresome opposition. 

For Israel Taba is merely part of a 
package including the return to Tel 
Aviv of the Egyptian ambassador re- 
called three years ago, the normalisa- 
tion of chilly relations between Egypt 
and Israel and the implementation of 
economic, scientific and cultural agree- 
ments between them. 

For Mr Peres, who is due to hand 
over the Premiership to Likud leader 
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Yitzhak Shamir, in a mere nine months, 
normalisation of ties. : with .Egypt is an 
extremely important foreign policy tar- 

««*• : _ ; • •' 

Froni Mr Mubarak’s Viewpoint a swift 

thaw in ties between Cairo and Jerusa-: 
|em might merely upset his intensive en- 
ileavours'to return, to the Arab fold. ; ' ! 
• Mr Peres is working against the clock.' 
He alms to make foreign] 'policy head- 
way before handing over io Mr Shamir 
in October"So as to' present his succes-j 
sor v/ilh fi. fail accompli, . . ' . 

J That !i^,';iy t hy hi fia^ ajsQ jidught to] 
speed up.indlrectties with King Hussein 
(>F Jordan. But efforts tobringdordanto 
the conference table have so far' been In; 
vain.- - . . i . . '• 


to reach a 


With Egyptian support King Hussein 
insists on an international conference 
being held on the Middle East with the 
PLO taking part. • 

Israel rejects Yasser Arafut as a mat- 
ter of principle ns both a negotiator and 
a spokesman for the Palestinians: 

It also insists on the resumption of di- 
plomatic ties between Israel and the So- 
viet Union, broken off by Moscow in 
1 967. before considering Soviet partici- 
pation in the talks. , • . 

President Mubarak and King Hussein 
are on the same wavelength here. Their 
aims may differ but King Hussein is not 
prepared to negotiate with Israel with- 
out Mr Arafat taking part in the talks. 

Only the PLO can authorise him to 
make concessions in the bargaining over 
the future of Arab territories occupied 
by Israel since 1967 without being pillo- 
ried as n traitor to the Arab cause and 
risking both his thruiK- and his lile. 

President Mubarak would like io ar- 
range for a political settlement in the 
Middle East in order to rid Egypt of the 
stigma of having sued for a separate 
peace with Israel. 

That is why the breakdown in crucial 
talks between King Hussein and Mr 
Arafat caused by fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion upset the Egyptian 
leader even before he flew home from 
Bonn and prompted him to invite them 
both to a summit meeting in Cairo. 

In his short period in office Mr Peres 
has ended Israel’s war role in Lebanon and 
sought to streamline the Israeli economy. 

But his flexible Middle East concept 
has failed so far to gain much support, and 
Mr Shamir and his Likud group have al- 
ready. made substantial political capital 
out of this failure. . Joseph Canaan 
(HandcIshlaM, Dlliseldorf. 3 February 1986) 
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Mubarak and Peres take their 
respective cases to Europe 

P resident Mubarak of Egypt,, whose Jrt the Arab world Egypt’s peact 
recent visit to Bonn was his fourth policy is viewed with mistrust in am 


X recent visit to Bonn was his fourth 
since 1982, sought European backing 
for his plans to lend fresh stimulus to 
the peace process in the Middle East. 

The reasons why he paid Bonn this 
spectacular visit so soon after Israeli 
Premier Peres' visit to the Federal Re- 
public were mainly domestic. 

Using the Camp David process and 
the Americans as his predecessor, Pre- 
sident Sadat, did is viewed with grow- 
ing scepticism by the Egyptian Oppo- 
sition. , , . . . . 

Ties between Egypt and the "United 
States arc at a low ebb after USAF 
planes made the Air Egypt jet with the 
Achille Laurq hijackers on board force- 
land in Sicily. 


m 




Egyptian President Mubarak (left) with Chancellor iKoh I In Bonn; ■ 

■ •' . 11 : * : ' i - ■!' i f .i 1 • ■ I • . > ■ > : ! (PJiblol AP) 


Jrt the Arab world Egypt’s peace 
policy is viewed with mistrust in any 
case. 

Besides, Egypt is deep in debt and 
beset by economic problems that have 
lately led to domestic crisis. 

Germ an. economic aid has tradition- 
ally been a valued asset in ties between 
Bonn and Cairo, but President Mubarak 
needs more. 

He needs support for his pence policy 
ideas, which run somewhere between 
the moderate Arab states, the Ameri- 
cans arid the Israelis. 

The European Parliament, which he 
hoped to bring " round to his way of 
thinking with' his Strasbourg speech, 
had little more to offer than the Euro- 
pean Community countries. ' ; 

, ,Tbe standard formula is thai.probr 
lems in the; Middle East .can oply .bje 
solved by eliminating the. cause of the 
crisis, which is — and remains — the un- 
resolved jPales.tininn question. , 

r F pr?flflD£3f: t he«M id die East confer- 

ence liable could hardly' hope to succeed 
where the superpowers *have: failed;* in 
persuading Israelis and Palestinians to 
make peace with each other. • • i 

1 ' T^h'at 'would * indeed’ hold the 1 Icey to 
ending tKe plagii^of terrorism. . f f 

Blit as long as extremist Pales tip ipn 
groups are. backed by extremj^ Ar.ab 
regimes t)i at preach holy.iyar, $nd’as 
iong ps Moscow, fgns.thc! fjres.pf In- 
stability in the ..Middle East ., for jts 
9 ,wn ends, there sqft to. say, 

bp, liltle cjiange ihi this f ptfite lofj af- 

.. r ,L- 

It' could : deteriorate even further for 
the .West: if moderates suph as President 
Mubarak were Weakened: politically and 
economical jy; ... , r : .. 

(AUgenictno Ztoining; January 1 986) 
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■ WORLD AFFAIRS 

Challenger: Show 
goes on 

despite disaster 

STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG • 

, l 1 . ' 

N O l since tiic assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy have Americans so 
deeply fell a disaster as the explosion of 
the US spuce shuttle Challenger. 

John F. Kennedy epitomised the na* 
tionnl. pride of a country that led the 
world. The United States was hot just 
the; most powerful country in military 
and .economic terms; it was also the- 
most respected. » 

The entire Western world looked ■ 
with admiration and sympathy' to the 
White House, while Americans openly 
referred to their hero in t{ic Oval Office. 

Today's national heroes are the astro- 
nauts.: nil the more so for including in 
their 'number "ordinary” people dike 
teacher Christa McAuliffe from (Con- 
cord. New Hampshire. 

There was a time in the past when 
membership of this exclusive club ivas 
restricted to hnrd-bnilcd test pilots and 
officers. 

Nearly everyone who spoke into a 
microphone on the day Chnllengcr ex- 
ploded referred to a national tragedy. 
The seven astronauts belonged to the 
entire nation. 

They were nicn and women from all 
over the United Stares who represented 
the talent and dynamism of n nation 
with such wide-ranging ethnic origins. 

Not for nothing docs Nosa shortlist 
its astronauts frohi all' races, and Presi- 
dent Reagan was no less well-advised in 
promising America in 1984 that d 
teacher would soon’ be sent up into 
space. ' 

How, he reasoned, could young peo- 
ple possibly be better motivated to show 
a keen interest in space research than by 
an astronaut they regarded as one of 
their own taking pan? 

How vividly one can imagine the hor- 
ror felt by an entire school as it sees, on 
a screen in the assembly hall, how one 
of its teachers is blown up in a gigantic 
explosion in the sky! 

The shock wasn’t just limited to one 
short moment; it was constantly magni- 
fied by the media. For hour after hour 
America was inundated with informa- 
tion, visual and- the spoken word, on 
TV. 

The shock might arguably not have 
struck so deep had Americans not 
grown accustomed to the seemingly im- 
maculate perfection of their space ven- 
tures. 

Not even a nuclear submarine- that 
goes down with all hands, a death toll of 
90, in the middle of the ocean creates 
such a shock as the death of a space 
shuttle crew of seven. 

People arc constantly aware of tHe 
risk or submarine crews being burled 
alive in the hull of their craft, no matter 
how jiafe the sub niay be. 

The spucc shuttle In! contrast had 
been' an unprecedented success stoty 
i hut gave everyone u sense of pride -4 
and that was how they wanted it to siay>. 
But (lie Cupc Canaveral explosion 
burst the bubble of an illusion that Arti- 
erica, and only America, had space re- 
search firmly under control. - 


. At a time of disaster doubters get a 
word in edgeways. Anything but a tiny 
minority of US scientific Opinion turns 
out to feel manned space research is 
wasteful nnd a pointless risk. 

Sceptics say man stands not the 
slightest chance of ever reaching even 
the nearest planet and will be limited to 
orbiting our own. 

In the long term even this work could 
he done just ns well.andiat lower cost by 
unmanned spacecraft. , : 

Building a space .shuttle to repair 
and maintain satellites is said to be 
several times more 'expensive .than 
■launching fresh satellites to.replacede- 
feet I vC ones. 

These arguments. carthot be dismissed 
out of hand, especially as It just isn't 
true to sny that the shuttle is at least 50 
percent a military device^ 

The Pentagon may have booked se- 
vert of the 15 missions planned for (his 
year, but the decision to go ahead With 
the space shuttle was reached against, 
considered military opinion. 

.The military share the critics’ fears 
ibai the shuttle is, too expensive and 
would sooner have a smaller space pro- 
gramme of their own with no compro- 
mises needing to be made to civil re- 
quirements. 

Sorrow or none, critics have not for- 
gotten commercial considerations, The 
Challenger catastrophe 1 : has set the pro- 
gramc back by at least six months and 
flights commissioned by private enter- 
prise cannot be carried out. 

The Europeans, it is frankly argued, 
will doubtless cream off much of this 
business with their less sophisticated 
launcher rocket Ariane. 

There have even been suggestions 
that Nasa may have allowed itself to be 
pressured too hard bv private business 
interests. 

But the Americans aren’t so faint- 
hearted as to consider mothballing their 
space shuttles, . 

Even at .the height of the Congres- 
sional’ debate on the Federal budget 
there is no serious question of shelving 
manned space research. 

Indeed, the accident compounds the 
challenge. America sees itself as a pio- 
neering country. Nowadays astronauts 
are the pioneers. 

No Congress and no President are 
going to shake at the foundations of this 
view Americans hold of themselves. 

■ Win fried Munster 

(SvmgariCT Zeitung, 30 January 1 986) 


Fresh initiatives in effort to 
end troop-cut talks stalemate 

N ow the Soviet leader, Mr Gorba- The aim is clear: a reduction to 

cliov, has hinted at the possibility 900,000 men on each side, of wjiooi 


of progress the West hus tensely awaited 
the resumption of the Vienna MBFR 
talks on troop cuts in Central Europe. 

In December the West, at Bonn’s sug- 
gestion. undertook a fundamental change 
of viewpoint in order to make possible a 
first, limited force reduction agreement. 

It waived its .insistence on prior clarifi- 
cation of the data on which mutual bnl- - 
anced force reduction was to be based. 

Western experts now expect the So- 
viet Upion, after its response, to move 
toward a rapprochement ‘at the latest, 
3Sih round of Vienna talks. 

■ The talks marked time for 12 years 
because Eastern claims and Western as- 
sessments of the strength of Warsaw 
Pact forces in Central Europe differed 
by over 150;000 men. • 

The latest Western proposal seeks to 
solve this problem by means of a fresh 
approach. In response to the 14 Febru- 
ary 1985 Soviet offer of a limited initial 
agreement it envisages the following; 

• A reduction of Soviet forces in Cen- 
tral Europe by 1 1,500 and of US forces 
in the region by 5,000- over a period of 
not longer than ] 2 months. 

• An undertaking by both sides not to 
increase either Nato or Warsaw Pact 
land find air force strength in the reduc- 
tion area for three years. 

• Verification of the measures agreed 
by spot checks nnd regular inspection 
units to observe troop movements in 
and from the reduction area. 

• Advance notice of military activities 
in the treaty area and exchange of man- 
oeuvre observers. 

• Each side to be entitled to decide for 
itself what to da with the arms and 
equipment of forces withdrawn from 
Central Europe. 

■ The West is of the opinion that this 
offer, as a side-effect of inspection as 
suggested, could result in agreement on 
force strength in Central Europe. 

Whether data agreement of this kind is 
possible will be the key issue in Vienna. 
Assuming agreement to be reached, a fur- 
ther treaty could be signed in three or four 
years. • 

• It could deal with overall force reduc- 
tion by both sides in the Federal Republic 
and Benelux in the West and in the GDR, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia in the East. . 


E uropean Community governments 
have agreed to impose a strict em- 
bargo on shipments of arms and military 
equipment to Libya. 

They are also “to do all they can” to.- 
make sure Common Market companies or; . . 
citizens don’t cash in on sanctions im- * 
posed on Libya by the US government. 

.The 12 Foreign Ministers agreed on 
these moves after lengthy talks, issuing a;- : 
Statement in which care was taken td : 
avoid mentioning Libya by name , 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dlolrieh : ' 1 
Oenscher waS said to; have been strongly- , 
in favour of m&ntitinl ngUbyabyname in; • . 
three key! passages oftbedociiment. V 

; ,Greek Deputy Forfeign MliabterTheod- . 
dibs Pangalos stubbornly disagreed,- and 
was backed by Spain, Ugly jtnd peiimark. 

: . Ho tr Gensctfer’s stand''Wa& felt . to 
have been due mainly to domestic cbtjk '; 
. siderations and io. anxiety: over the (TS - 
reaction; America having,; demanded .. 
\M-Scale European Community ;saiic- . 
1 udn&agalhst Libya. V' 1 ' : 

The statement refers merely to gdv- - 
ernments: that support or approve of in- 


Euro ministers 
agree on 
Libya stance 


.tern'atlbnal ", 

piomatssee a mention of ?serioil'i!!?c8^, 
cerh” oyer the; tension that hap arlse'n in* 

! the. Mediterranean as' an : appeal ■ tb' 
'Washington' not fo embark on military 
mbyas ag^itist Libya; : " , . ■ " * r ;: ... 

. ThO .12 aiso’j'efer to, their desijre%for 
: cooperation with jail ' countries, includiiiig 
the Mediterranean states, to ensure that. 

. . terrorists find neither refugb b<?r support. ;; 
' ; ! States that support or protect terrorists 
'cannot ; expect to maintajn : normal- rel- 
ations with the 12 , the statement says, ! ' 

The Foreign Ministers. seem to. have 
felt Syria ought to have been mentlqned-' 
alongside Libya if countries were to fed- 
' specifically named. . .i r : 

But Syria is currently seen as a stabills- 


Thc aim is clear: a reduction to 

900.000 men on each side, of wjiooi 

700.000 are to be land forees. 

Mr Gorbachov’s statement has trig- 
gered hopes of progress. In Vienna Us 
outlines of an agreement have taken shape. 
Hie Soviet Union uiul its allies are said to 
be prepared to contribute towurd success, 

Treaty terms are specifically seen at 
mainly envisaging readiness to consider 
appropriate verification procedures anJ 
to accept the establishment of perm 
ncnt reciprocal inspection checkpoints 
. Moscow has said it considering Ik- 
f lilies of this kind hath for rcgulai 
checks of ordinary troop movements 
and for observation of the withdrawal of 
forces under a troop cut agreement. 

The West feels this alone is not en- 
ough to ensure data clarification and a 
more far-reaching agreement must first 
be concluded. . 

. Yet an agreement in time for the next 
or next-but-one US-Soviet summit has 
nt least become conceivable, espcctaWy 
ns substantial agreement was found Ip 
exist in a number of sectors at the end ol 
the 37th round of MBFR talks in the 
Austrian capital. 

So the 1 2 years of talks have not been 
entirely useless. Above all, the Vienna 
talks have played a leading role in ensur- 
ing the central significance of verificatiiv 
as now acknowledged by Moscow in re 
spect of nil items under discussion. 

They include the Stockholm talks on 
confidence-building measures nnd dis- 
armament in Europe and the UN talks 
on a total ban on clicmicul weapons. 

So there arc hopes that these nwftjfa- • 
tcral conferences might perform an 'ice- 
breaker role in the arms control debate. 

Tliis is most likely to prove possible in 
respect of talks on banning chemical wea- 
pons. They have made substantial head- 
way and Mr Gorbachov has indicated 
readiness to make specific concessions. 

He has, however, called tin the West 
to go further than staling where chemi- 
cal weapons are manufactured and per- 
mitting international inspection of the 
destruction of existing stockpiles. 

It must agree to rcgulnr inspection in- 
cluding spot checks. Special talks between 
America nnd Russia are now looking inw 
this loo. If they succeed there could bet 
breakthrough. Wo// J. Bell, 

(General- A nzciycr, Bonn. 30 January l#WI 
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nerstone of a peace settlement 
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Berlin’s mayor goes on TV to explain 
about builder’s donation to party 


West . Berlin’s governing Christian 
Democrats are caught up in a row over 
political contributions. They have ad- 
mitted receiving about 250,000 marks 
from Kurt Franke, a building contractor 
who has been arrested on suspicion of 
bribery. The West Berlin FDP has also 
admitted receiving money from Franke, 
but only about 10,000 marks. Several 
officials in the city have been su- 
spended) The opposition Social Democ- 
rats went out of power in 1981 follow 
ing a scandal in. the construction industry. 
The CDU come to office under Richard 
von Wcizsdckcr. but he. went to Bonn to 
become President and was succeeded as 
mayor in .1984 by Ebcrhard Diepgen. 
Dlcpgon won the city election last year 
when the SPD did badly. Now Dicpgcn 
has gone on television to explain that be- 
fore he became. mayor, he did accept mo- 
ney from Franke — 75,000 marks — but 
this was passed on to party funds, Franke 
had received no favours. ■ . 

S ex, greed, politics and VIPs — no, not 
part of a trailer to a crime series oh 
TV, but the ingredients of a bribery scan- 
dal which is boosting the sales of the yel- 
low press in Berlin. 

With a new instalment almost every 
day, many observers already feel that this 
could be Berlin's biggest ever post-war 
corruption scandal, if, that is, the- alleg- 
ations of the public prosecutor’s office are 
true. 

• The.whole affair began with r shot fired 
in a deserted underground car park. 

The victim, a lawyer called Schmidt- 
Salzrnann. survived with a wounded arm. 

■ During its search, the police combed 
the office of Schmidt-Salzmann's former 
business partner and came across a carbon 
copy of a letter to a certain “Dear Wolf- 
gang”. 

•• The letter was a reminder by Sehmidl- 
Salzmann of the services to be rendered in 
return for the DM200,000 lie had previ- 
ously forwarded to the addressee. 

The police soon discovered that “Dear 
Wolfgang” was Wolfgang. Antes, a former 
chairman of a regional CDU group in Ber- 
lin and councillor in the Berlin district of 
Cbarlottenburg.. t • • ! . 

Forty-one year-old AjtMes, a trained 
technical school teacher, .was no, stranger 
to police records. . j.. ; .. .- .j. ... 

Police had made investigations con- 
cerning his p.erson a few months previous- 
ly, but Were forced to drop charges i be- 
cause o.f Jack of evidence. :l. 

This 'time Antes w$s immediately .re- 
manded in pu» * 
taking bribes. : 
the CDU, although many CDU politicians 
initially played. it down by pointing out 
that .there’s a black sheep, in every family. 

In fact, to begin with th$,oasp .looked 
more .like, a mediocre play from .gq ama- 
teur dramatics .group;, than, an affair; pf 
State. .,f; .... ■ 

The general secretary of the CPU, Lan- 
dowflky, accusqd the opposition parties in 
Berlini of conducting a. ,l trash : and smut 
campaign^ against the .CDU> und Senate 
spokesman, WinfriediFest, dismissed 'the 
accusations of the, §PD and .the Alterna- 
tive Lwtjpaciy as “New Year flrewaritfT, ! . 
m ; In , the meantime; almost. .30, pqopj.e 
stand. , accused ;,pf .being involved- ,5qme 
have been arrested. j^nr. 

•: The arrest of building; contractor, Kurt 
Franke was-adramfltic 


Franke owns A' tremendous amount of 
property and is reputed to have been gen- 
erous when it came to giving donations to 
political parties. 

An acting district mayor, three former 
or still active district councillors and three 
high-ranking local government ‘ officials 
are being questioned: In addition, the pu- 
blic prosecutor has taken a closer look at 
20 building firms and remanded a tax con- 
sultant from Hesse in Custody. 

A spokesman in Berlin says no end to 
investigations are in sight. 

When the CDU came into office in Ber- 
lin the local population hoped that is 
wbuld put an end’ to the “red corruption 
and nepotism” It’ had criticised when the 
previous SPD government was in pbwer. 

Now, as opposition leader, Walter 
Momper, pointed out, the CDU itself has 
“lost its virginity”. ‘ ’ 

As accusations stand, however, it looks 
a4 if Wolfgang Ante's was the man who 
carried things the furthest. •’ 1 

Apart from the DM200,000 he re- 
ceived from Schmid t-Salzmann he is also 
reputed to have taken bribes from a CDU 
member in Charlottenburg who is also 
well-known as a brothel owner, for an her- 
editary leasehold agreement nnd the leas- 
ing of a cafe In Berlin's Europn Center. 

Total bribe money is said to amount to 
DM 1.5m, although Antes himself swears 
he is innocent. 



Whatever the outcome of investig- 
ations, Antes was unable to pull off the 
biggest coup he planned. 

Behind the back of (lie district council- 
Ibr responsible for finance,- who was on 
holiday at the time. Antes was hoping to 
sell off 2,000 publicly owned flats to a sec- 
ond-hand car dealer from Wuppertal, Ot- 
to Putsch, for DM4,000 each' — a snip. • 
This deal is described as follows in the 
warrant issued for Antes’ arrest! 

“In return for . . . support . . . Antes was 
promised or demanded the payment of 
DM5m”. - ■*’ 

The deal, however, fell through in sum- 
mer 1984 in the face of parliamentary op- 
position in Charlottenburg and public in- 
dignation. ' • 

Strangely enough, it is this of all cases 
which is now causing' problems* for the 
mayor of Berlin. Ebcrhard Diepgen, the 
general secretary of the CDU in Berlin, 
Landowsky. and the Senator of the Interi- 
or, Heinrich Lummcr. 

As early ns summer 1984 the press be- 
gan asking questions about the special rea- 
sons Antes must have had to set up such a 
deal. 


Many newspapers called for his resigna- 
tion, but the affair simply petered out. 

Nothing could be proved, and discipli- 
nary investigations ended up with a mild 
reprimand. 

In fact, the official who investigated and 
who came to the conclusion that a discipli- 
nary court should be called in was himself 
sharply criticised by the CDU. 

As Ames’ senior employer, tjie mayor 
of Berlin need not hove been content with 
a reprimand and. could have jooked into 
the case himself. 

,The CDU. however, kept itself, very 
much in the background, even though it 
was, aware of what had happened in Char- 
ioltenburg. 

This, in. effect, is the political crux of the 

whole Randal. . . , . , 

Senior CDU officials did not even seem 
unduly ..concerned about the fact that 
Antes was,. again nominated as- buildjng 
councillor in spring 1985. 

An end was finally put to the career of 
Wolfgang Aptep, however, by a handful of 
district parliamentarians from the Charlot- 
tcnburg.CDU group, who made sure that 
Antes was not renominated as hujlding 
councillor in summer. 198 5. M 

Dicpgcn, who is normally an outstand- 
ing speaker, looked very unconvincing 
when making a statement on the affair in 
Berlin’s state parliament. 

In defence of his reserved stance so far, 
Diepgen claimed that he was unable to 
push through Ids intentions to begin with 
against grass roots party opposition in 
Charlottenburg. 

What is more, he continued, he didn’t 
know anything about bribe money until 
Antes was arrested. 

Cent Zitzefsberger 
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T he Social Demncr.iis have dissented 
from a report, of the Parliamentary 
committee investigating the Flick political 
party donations affair. 

Most of the committee thinks that the 
SPD must take most of the blame for the 
way Flick manager Eberhard von Brau- 
chitsch attempted to avoid paying tax. 

But Peter Struck, an SPD member of 
the committee, says the report is biased. 

The committee, which began its hear- 
ings two years ago, had 83 sessions, it exa- 
mined 49 top-level witnesses and a mass 
of written evidence before coming up. with 
its 1,300-page report. . - • . 

It is alleged- that Flick illegally got i tax 
relief. on capital gains of- two million marks 
on the sale of its shares in Daimler-Benz.. It 
later reinvested the money. • 

; The affair led.tp the -resignation of the 
then Minister of Economic- Affairs, Count 
OltoJUmbsdarffCFDP)*. «. - .«»*:. .. 

There was plenty of squabbling -on the 
investigating. committee.' Butin the light of 
its findings, the Bundestag is to take,- steps 
to prevent anything similar happening.! j 
The i rules tof . conduct >:ofi< Bundestag 

. -Stmenrof capfnRgaDiFf^ra^lmemm 
t the Income ,Tax Ant), and: the rights of par- 
liamentary investigation committees are to 

be changed.. •; 

i After two yeprs of ,h 0 fd, fact-finding 
work; 83 ses 5 ions, the embarrassing ques- 
tioning of 49. toprranking. witnesses from 
the fields of politics; economics* and: ad- 
, ministration,, and the. meticulous examina- 
tion; of a whole deluge pf notes and. mem- 
oranda. .concerning ithe attempts, by .the 
Flick group to obtain, jax relief, the.apm- 
mitee has issued, a report recording every 
meeting whichi-ever .took ‘place ■ and; ever 
pfenning of “donation money" eyer made. 
The SPD has submitted its- dissenting 
opinion, complaining: that jn, the, final re- 
port .the CDU/CSU and [FDP , have! exag- 
gerated the shortcomings of others and bp- 
fittled their own* ,rt- •:« : 


Social Democrats 
say Flick 
report biased , 

The majority of committee members, 
however, feel that the SPD must take most 
of the : blame for the way in which Flick 
manager, Eberhard von Brauchitsch, tried 
to dodge tax payments. 

The SPD, they claim, put too much 
pressure on the Flick group. 

The CPU committee member, Fried- 
rich Bohl, feels tjbat,ihjs is “a key to the un- 
derstanding”, pf this problem. 

The committee members in th# parties 
belonging to the current coalition 'govern- 
^ent (CpU/CSU and FDP) took a. parti- 
cularly <?|Qse Ibqliat Jjie SPD’s relationship 
. tompney^.’..'^ ■ • . *' < r 

Thete' was! for example!' a “sudden 
jinrip” in the donatiohs bt.tlfe Flick' iiidus- 
triiCgroufi after the SPD took over federal 

With' r, taX ,J relief 1 

!* Tfic^PD's donation colledtors. for ex- 
aniple; dtterided 4he’ between 

tepte§enly|iveS"of th£ Flick ^gfoup ' dpd 
Chhhcelior Helmut' SiSHrrtidtaHd the SPb's 
Finance Ministers:'!' ' / 1 V '' 

The formercoailtibh prirtii^'df (life SPD 
and 1 current coalition 1 partner of the GDU/ 
CSU; thd FDP; 'ortlhe other hand, iS hot so 
sh&rply iriliciSttd in'.thd VoiiWnittee's filial 
report. .. ... 1 

-:i 't’Party financing vik donations do&'not 
uldioatei attempts td gain*. an Influeneezby 
fnearis dfjfinfanoipJ contributions^, says the 
report hi its section on the FDP, :■ ■ ' rv . 

. After fall, ithe.Idbetalsi had always been 
supported hyther Flick industrlal-gco tip,;, '. 

FDP Itadpm.jvnew-ahlft tojfionvince the 


commiucL* that the party would never have 
accepted donation money had it been lied 
to political demands. 

The CDU and CSU for their part man- 
oeuvred themselves out of the line of fire, 
emphasising the fact that at the time of the 
alleged bribery scandal they were in parli- 
amentary opposition. 

The report is full of .very general critic- 
ism of the way in which the Flick group, 
the government in Borui, and members of 
ministerial department behaved during 
this period. ..... t 

In this context, the FDP is not treated so 
leniently.. . .. .. 

The . two Economics Ministers at the 
time, Hans Friedrichs and Count Otto 
Lambsdorff, both members of the FDP, 
should have noticed the,. frequency jwith 
which Eberhard von Brauchitsch arranged 
meetings qt .whjch he was the host. . . .■ < 

!.. The way in.. which officials Were. in- 
formed about internal procedure in . their 
ministries and, the way. in which they, were 
involved in dealing with applications, bor- 
dered, says .fee report, bn, the permissible;. 
Although the SPD does not wish to ig- 

$jpp politi- 
cians, “the effects, Of, donations -;to the 
CDU/pS i| and .the EpPVi, says SPD .oom- 
mitteeintemben $rfu,ck 1 ,' k is played, down".-. 
The SPD, he points out, received 
iDM4i3m from* Flick, , whereas the. others 
parties received over thrbe times *. this 
amount.) ■ D . . * ... .. ■ j si-1 • '('•* i ,, .! ; 

■ AVhatl is ' more^ it - 1 hould '.bo i taken; into 
account that ‘the Fliok group- Interfered In 
party personnel pojicy, by, ^sponsoring" 
FDP. members of the Bundestag CDU 
politicians. :! ‘ n vif | i, 

; .. , The i committee; hopes that j the abuses 
discldKdi will ihelp prevent similar Occurr- 
'aneps: But rthiii is doubtful i In- view mf ■ thte 
iiew scandal in Berlin. i ^ . 

1 1 ; As; Peter-Struck «pbts it: “I fear that this 
•is a pipe-dreatii". . j nj i r - i - ^ 

■T r-.r;,-» IK i ui'fHlff Wqffgaiig, Mnuefafarg a 
(Hannovqofib* AjIgijBipFji^^Odtn.VRry. J ?$fi) 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Fading memories 

■ ' l . 1 

of foundation 
of a nation 

T hree days after the international 
PEN congress in New York the 
Guethc House on Fifth Avenue held a 
two-day symposium on' relations be- 
tween the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 1 

The best -known platform speaker 
was historian Gordon Craig. German 
speakers were hislririan Arnulf Baring, 
Die Zeit publisher Marion Donhoff and 
writer Hans Magnus Enzensberger. 

Collective memories were fading, said 
Professor Craig in his main address. " 

III a Cologne TV programme a young 
German girl 1 had told him Adenauer 
meant nothing to her generation, while 
he had come across students at Stan- 
ford, where he teaches, who had never _ 
heard of George C. Marshall. 

Given this statcof affaire, he adddd with 
a wry smile, the museum on the Federal 
Republic of Germany proposed by Chan- 
cellor Kohl might well be a good idea. 

Jn the main lecture theatre at the Gug- 
genheim Museum a full house heard Am- 
erican and German historians, writers find 
journalists discuss “The Foundation of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. An Assess- 
ment of America's' Role front 1945 to 
1 949 and Thereafter." 

in his introductory remarks chairman 
Fritz Stern of Columbia University, 
New York, drew a clear distinction be- 
tween the subject and current events. 

Nostalgia was not intended. Neither 
was a continuation or 40 years of ap- 
peals; they had been brought to a clear 
end by Federal President Richnrd von 
Weizsneker in his 8 May 1 985 address 
to the Bundestag. 

Professor Craig, who is outstandingly 
well-informed on modern German history, 
presented a brief chronological review. 

In Washington, he said, there had 
been no coordinated policy on post- 
Hitler Germany; Roosevelt's sole inter- 
est had been in ending the war as soon 
as possible. 

While Stalin had pursued detailed ob- 
jectives the various US government de- 
partments in Washington, the Slate, 
War and Finance Departments, had 
pulled different strings (including, for 
instance, the Morgenthau Plan). • 
Professor Craig skilfully interwove in 
his assessment the major historical 
events: 

• the Potsdam conference and agree- 
ment, 

• the division of Germany into zones of 
occupation, 

• Secretary of State Byrnes’ September 
1946 Stuttgart speech, 

• the failure of the March 1947 Mos- 
cow conference of Allied Foreign Min- 
isters, • 

• Marshall's June ■ 1947 Harvard 
speech, p „ 

• the Berlin blockade and airlift,- • 

• the foundniion of the Federal Repub- 
lic and, in October 1949, of the GDR, 

An interesting part by played by 
George F. Ken min, then n US embassy 
official in Moscow, who in February 
1946 energetical Iy warned Washington 
in a long cable report thht the Soviet 
Union was intent on pursuing expan- 
sionist policies. 

His cable created a sensation in 
Washington, Craig said. Two yeap later 
Keitnnn was equally adamant in reject- 
ing plans to divide Germany. 


Bui by then the Kremlin had shown its 
hand sufficiently for General Lucius D. 
Clay. US high commissioner in Germany 
and a key man at the time, to be able to re- 
ply that if the West wanted to hand Ger- 
many over to the Russians on a plate, then 
that was just exactly how to set about it, 

US policy toward the defeated foe took 
shape very slowly, Craig concluded, and 
was beset by coincidences, dashes of 
viewpoint, influences and nmbiguities. 

It took shape by way of reaction and 
was constantly modified in response to the 
swift succession of events in Europe. 

It was historically untenable to main- 
tain that- the United Slates had envi- 
saged a divided Germany from the oulf 
set. America had been neither diplomat- 
ically nor constitutionally prepared for 
the role. thrust. upon it by Moscow. • 

The corresponding German speaker 
was historian Arnulf Baring of the Free 
University in* Berlin, who began with per- 
sonal reminiscences of Germany in 1945 
as seen at the. lime by a German teenager. 

He was much more to the point than 
Craig -in -defining the . part played by 
Stalin, who alone among Allied leaders 
had known just what he wanted. 

Baring then dealt in detail with US 
occupation policies such as denazifica- 
tion and re-education, which he termed 
.naive;, and with the destitution of the 
first t wo post-war years. 

He argued that the only alternative to 
the economic recovery made possible by 
Marshall aid was Sovietisation of Ger- 
many. 

His mnin topic, however, was the Amer- 
icanisation of West Germany, which began 
very soon after the war’s end. 

He quoted Ulrich Plenzdorfx The 
New Sufferings of Young Werther, in 
which the hero says jeans are a way of 
life, not justtrousers. 

He cited many examples from politics, 
economics, the arts and technology to 
prove his point that the Federal Republic, 
as a pupil keen to learn from the United 
Slates, was a completely new state, in com- 
parison with Bismarck’s Reich, the Wei- 
mar Republic and Hitler’s Germany. 

It was the most up-to-date state in Eu- 
rope, supported by an integrated middle 
class, secularised and, to quote Dolf Stern- 
berger, committed to “constitutional patri- 
otism,” not German nationalism. " 

1 Professor Baring's universally posi- 
tive view was politely amcrided in deb- 
ate. Robert G. Livingstone of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Contemporary German 
Studies noted, for iiiStance.'that anti- 
communism had been this cornerstone 
of the alliance since the Adenauer era. 

Anti-communism might still prevail 
In US foreign policy but it virtually no 
longer existed in the Federal Republic. 

. Hans .Magnus Enzensberger made 
use of "poetic licence” in comparing ties 
between the United States and the Fed- 
eral .Republic with the relationship be- 
tween rich parents and a poor orphan 
they had adopted. 

Care parcels, Marshall aid and the 
US role as a . protecting power >v ere key- 
notes of this relatlon^ip, but the pr,- 

phan had now grown up and no tqriger 
found presents such as arms and ammu- 
nition entirely to his liking.. , 

: Enzensberger vised the term “ambiv- 
alence” and 1 Frit Stern referred, to jit in 
his summary, saying it was. particularly 
Important. 

, i “We aren't anti- American, merely un- 
American,* Enzensberger- said, relati- 
vising what he had said at (he PEN con- 
gress. ... : . 

■ H was- a point that ironically relati- 
vised the McCarthy stigma, but 1 it was 

'Continued on page 6' 


PEN meeting: Gunter Grass 
touches off a salvo 


W hy did West German writers like 
criticising the United States xo 
much? a Russian writer in. exile asked 
Gunter Grass at the. 48th international 
PEN congress in New York. 

Grass had just launched a resounding 
attack on state and society in the host 
country. T^’is criticism was nothing new, 
consisting of the points contemporary 
German critics have belaboured Ameri- 
ca with for years. 

. All that has changed since the mid- 
1960s has been the immediate targets, 
with the Vietnam war being replaced by 
Nicaragua and South Africa and racial 
discrimination by the no-holds-barrcd 
“elbow society.” 

.But the message is the same. America 
is portrayed as an evil caricature of 
Western values. . . 

It is too easy to dismiss Grass's attack 
on the United States with the snide re- 
mark that Grass is not to be taken seri- 
ously any way. 

.. Writers aren’t diplomats and aren't 
supposed to be diplomatic, and Grass 
was not on his own with his views at the 
New York congress. 

He was energetically supported by 
the ranks of 700 poets, playwrights, es- 
sayists and novelists from all over the 
world. 

Even before the jumbo session began, 
American writers had formed a phalanx 
of 65 delegates committed to opposing 
their own Foreign Minister, Secretary of 
State George Shultz. 

His speech, they said, was an affront 
in that the Reagan administration had 
done nothing lo promote freedom of ex- 
pression, neither at home nor abroad.' 

So the problem of “anti-American- 
ism" extends further than Gunter Grass. 

Wti 


Nobel laureate Saul Bellow caustically 
wondered whether a ludicrous hanker- 
ing for alienation might not characterise 
many a Western fellow-writer. • • i ■ 

Polish Nobel laureate Czeslaw Mi- 
losz, in his contribution toward the 
counter-offensive, wondered why so 
many writers were fundamentally op- 
posed to political systems that didn’t 
promise utopias yet defended to the hilt 
tyrannies that nailed revolutionary 1 vi- 
sions to their masts. 

The Economist , London, ironically 
commented that there was surely no 
country in the world people more readi- 
ly attacked than America and nowhere 
they more readily did so than in New 

York: 1 ,• - • . • >•;.• . 

-- Criticism crimes j. TnQ^& -eaaUyul| gj^g^ ; 
democracy; 1 • fes d && a '< ’>6n t 
democracy, thaii In a country fikjri Nicd £ 
agua, . whrise PEN delegate, Deputy In- 
ferior Minister Cabezas, justified cen- 
sorship on grounds of national- security; 

1 The reason for the - fascination exer- 
cised by totalitarianism may be even 
deeper-seated, especially for the liter- 
ary imagination: democracy is boring. 1 
■ 1 It certainly is no playground for vitrip- 
ias of salvation. It ismore a code of con- 
duct designed to prevent 'utopias be- 
cause one man’s happiness may be an- 
other’s distress. - - ; 

' Democracy means constant disputes, 
mutual blockades and “feeble’ 1 edm pro- 
mises - : - 

Democracy isn’t a drawIng-bbaVd ToV. 



teachings of salvation; it is a mess ti 
pottage the taste of which may fc 
changed, but not the ingredients. 

Small wonder that writers and intel- 
lectuals of all kinds, sensitive nnd wiih 
the view of their own role they Itold.dls- 
like this state of affairs. 

Their aim is to change the world and 
not just explain it. Totalitarianism, but 
left- and right-wing,' wields n twofold#- 
trtiction: 

One is tlint ideology provides aoev 
planntion, the "correct assessment," *4 
establishes order in a conlusion’of fact 
nnd views. 

The other is thnt it provides the 
dreamer and “social engineer" with a 
blueprint for thoroughly realigning and 
modernising state and society. 

The attraction of democracy paled in 
comparison with visions of this kind. So, 
arguably, does the maxim of clarity that 
Descartes, a founding father of Western 
philosophy, saw as a sine qua non ot 
thought. 

Clarity of thought mainly presup ‘ 
poses the ability to draw distinctions, 
nnd no-one can have defended this 
Cartesian legacy more staunchly in New 
York than the Israeli poet Amos Oz, 
who said differentiation was the writer’/ 
job. 

When Saul Bellow listed a few menu 
of American democracy Gunter Grass 
rudely interrupted him to suggest he 
told all that lo the homeless in South 
Bronx, the most deprived area in New 
York. • 

The reminder was valid; the implied 
contradiction between freedom and tow 
distribution wasn't. 

• There is sociul security even in a So- 
viet-forced labour camp, yet daily bread 
is no substitute for the free citizen's in- 
alienable right to defend himself from 
the slate, be it because the state sets up 
labour camps or because it neglects Us 
duty to lake care of the needy. 

■ "In material terms black South Afri- 
cans are much better off than people in 
neighbouring black African countries- 
Yet no-one would for a moment consid- 
er relativlslng the crying- injustice of 
apartheid on this account, arguing that* 
full belly conics firsti • 

Writers, said Amos Oz,‘ worked, 
certainly ought to work, in the “dep^ 1 ’ 
ment of'perspicuity and precision.!' 
•'•Their work- presupposed the ability to 
distinguish between bad,' 
worst. ' ’ • -i " ' ' 

•William Phillips, publisher ot me 
(lift-wing) Partisan Review . wonderefl 
whether terrot and oppression in Arne 
fiem'OQUld i-eally^b»s«tjtWiffed-with terror 
arid oppression In Bulgaria, the SoV£ , 
Union and Cuba.^^ ^ 'indite [ 

f^Rl^ri'f Various 1 degrees of ev ^ • 
would sooner or later come to serve ^ j 
cause df- evil. ' :, V *• ! 

• Why, then, do German writers-and^ ; 
tellectuals so hanker after ttikirig 
lea to task? Is America the problem, 
is if Germany? • - - .•■«-. °-i j % 

Historian Hans-Ulrlch Wehlet 
some yeftri Ago that deep dissatisfacWJ 
with German society was a wellspririJP 
German anti- AiftericaniSnu !i ' • :i ' 1 - '!**:. 

By- means’ of a simple- projection ^ 
chanfem oritictem Of the FcdAral/ltijW 


•-lie is trahsposed to-Atnerica as ; th&'n 
c&riiatioriqf .Western capitalism; 
gued. 

■’ But thiS'dlagp'oSis may 'riot 'gt» fAp)#. 

Continued on pag«6 . 
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N ewspapermen are moving from one 
leading publisher to another on- a 
scale that a year ago would not have , 
been thought possible, 
i Many of the changes go through ideo- 
logical barriers. Both management and 
editorial people on both- newspapers, 
and magazines are negotiating the job 
market in Unprecedented numbers. 

This is all happening because, of a 
change in attitudes: hard-working, all- 
round journalists interested in boosting 
circulation are in demand — profession- 
als without a political barrow to push. . 

: The stage centre is commanded by 
three people widely regarded as belong- 
ing to journalism's jet set: Gunther 
Prinz, Peter Boenisch and Peter Koch. 

. Gunther Prinz is the Axel Springer . 
board member responsible for the ’com-i 
party's entire newspaper division. He is 
a former editor of Blld-Zeitung who 
planned the tabloid colour weekly Blld ■ 
der Frau, which was an instant success, i 
His predecessor as editor of Bild - ! 
Ze it ung, Peter Boenisch, went on to be- 
come chief spokesman for the' Federal 
government in Bonn. 

; Considered a media expert and a pol- 
itical bon visain', Boenisch is now edito- 
rial director of Bunte, the illustrated . 
weekly published in Munich by the Bur- 
da Group. i ' 

Peter Koch was editor of Stern maga- 
zine, published by Gruner + Jahr in 
Hamburg, until he mishandled the fake 
Hitler Diaries. 

He went on to write a biography of 
Konrad Adenauer published by- Ro- 
wohlt nnd has now found a well-paid job 
with the Springer Group he was given to 
lambasting from his desk at Stern. 

These three men have emerged as 
headhunters in a quest for talented jour- 
nalists they see ns giving the print media 


THE MEDIA 


Newspapers go scalp-hunting 
in search of bigger sales 
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in Germany a professional cachet above 
and beyond political blinkers. 

-Boenisch is on -the lookout for talent , 
at Springer, where he worked for so 
many years. But it really is all in the 
family because his employer, Burda, 
holds a 24.9-per-cent stake in the 
Springer Group. ,. 

The most sensational and revealing 
headhunting is at Stern, where until re- 
cently an anti-Springer attitude was al- 
most a mark of quality. 

Insiders now refer to the Prinz^Koch 
brigade as a power group who are caus- 
ing a furore with their offers of lucrative 
contracts to Stern staff writers. 

The latest well-known journalist rec- 
ruited by Koch is Uwe Zimmer, head of 
the foreign news desk at Stern. Others 
seem sure to follow despite the TV sup- ■ 
plement Stern has launched to regain 
lost circulation. 

Zimmer is a talented analyst who skil- 
fully rode the anti-missile, anti-Reagan 
wave in his years as the Stern corre- 
spondent in Washington. 

But he has lately been feeling unhap- 
py back in Hamburg, where politics and 
ideological criticism were no longer in 
demand. 
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“If the trend toward depoliticisation - 
and de-ideologisation continues," he 
mused privately a few months ago, “it 
won’t be long before switching from 
Stern to Springer will be no trouble." 

Sooner or'Iater: in his case sooner. He 
is now under contract to Springer as de- 
puty editor-in-ohief. 

The starting shot in the current head-: 
hunting campaign can be said to have 
been fired by Henri Nannen, longstand- 
ing Stern editor and publisher. 

In an off-the-cuff TV programme 
made and screened when Axel Springer 
died last September Nannen was surpri- 
singly generous in saying what a great 
man and distinguished , personality 
Springer had been — despite their many . 
differences. - > 

As editor of Stern Nannen had con- 
sistently panned everything to do with 
Springer, which is pretty well what Stern 
editor Rolf Winter did in his Springer 
obituary. 

So Nannen's fine words on the occa- 
sion of Springer’s death were not just 
what he may have felt was expected of 
him. They were also a sign that his death 
would mark the beginning of changes in 
the German media market. 

Changes were most likely in the ideo- 
logical divide that has long split the 
German press, with attendant ill-will. 

At the end of an era fnr ihe Springer 
Group, as board chairman Peter Tamm 
put it on 9 January 1 986. an inevitable 
period of change, of tectonic movement 
in the media geology of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, has set in. 

It coincides with the onset of the new 
media — a further sign that de-ideologi- 
sation is well under way .in German 
journalism. 

The mere death of Axel Springer can- 
not be the reason why it is suddenly no 
longer objectionable for a well-paid 
Stern mm to switch allegiance to what 
used to be the root of all journalistic evjl 
for self-respecting left-wingers. 

Trends such as this tend to be in the 
air, like a ripe fruit that is ready to fall. 
At Springer too there is an unmistak- 


able Trend toward the hard-nosed jour- 
nalistic professionalism that has always 
been de rigueur at some Springer pa- 
pers. 

Everyone is. welcome tqjiimp on the 
bandwaggon who is up to the standards 
required by the Prinz-Koch brigade. 

The long-term repercussions of this 
trend toward “efficient journalism" and 
its effect on the fourth estate, the Press, 
and the public esteem in which it is held 
in Germany will be more far-reaching 
than can possibly be suggested. 

As in the English-speaking world 
journalists will be judged by their ability 
to boost sales of iheir newspapers and 
magazines as a common-or-garden con- 
sumer product. 

There have been clear signs for some 
tihie : ai both ends 6f the political spec- 
trum that old hands were feeling a little 
tired of ideology and felt in need or be- 
ing freed from the' fettefs of an -accepted 
ideological foe so as to'be able to simply 
make a newspaper or a magazine. 

A ready solution would be to quietly 
join the ranks of hard-sellers, with the 
emphasis on marketing and sales strate- 
gy. A soft appeal may be more in de- 
mand at present, but that is a minor de- 
tail. 

The electronic media are all going 
flat-out to offer a soft appeal, with the 
emphasis on entertainment, but that in 
no way rules out the hard-sell approach. 

Prinz, Koch and associates are now 
planning to launch a new magazine 
along BUcl-Zeititng lines. It will be all 
about cars, and who can doubt that it 
too will be an instant success, selling 
two to three million copies? 

Germany’s young upwnrdly-mobile 
professionals are very much in demand 
and the yuppy market looks like suiting 
the trend for some time. 

Growing numbers of German yuppies 
crirresporid lo' Ihe growing number of 
floating voters increasingly less bound 
hy conventional party-political prefer- 
ences and predisposed to prefer sheer 
efficiency. 

So the new journalist, a clearly-' 
emerging type in the German mass me- 
dia market, reflects fundamental social 
changes. 

Old ties are giving way to a casuistic 
consumer behaviour of which subtle 
diversion or amusement is the only Con- 
ceivable common denominator. 

(Rhcinlschcr MerkuiVChrlsi imd Welt, 
Bonn, IS January 1986) 
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Continued from page 4 
also — one is bound to add — no more 
than half the truth. 

Marion Donhoff said .-.the Germans 
had naturally changed; the Federal. Rer 
public of Germany was the freest Gey- • 
man state there had ever been. 

Why* then, did Washington have so 
little confidence in .its model ' pupil? 

loaccdufft? 

Why were such absurd sums of mor 
ney spent on armaments? In the 1950s 
$80brt was spent on defending the West, 
as against $l,000bn in 1985, according 
to . the London Institute of Strategic 
Studies. • 

Yet could, the .West be said to be more 
secure now than it was then? 

The most. Interesting . address . — * 
alongside Enzensberger’s was argu - 
ably given by David C. Large, Of Monta- 
na State University as a representative 
of the “new generation " . ■ . , . .. 

When. he had first stayed in the Fedr 
era! Republic during the Vietnam war 
he had been shocked to find that pro- 
yerbial enthusiasm for everything Am- 
erican had .given way.toiTOanks OutlV- 
■ slogans.','; > j: -’ iy..;,. ■ . .. 


. Was America really the root of all 
evil? Was the United States the, enemy 
of detente? 

How;, for that matter,. did America 
see Germany? It was, for the most part, 
ignored.-’ Media interest was shown 
mainly in tha;mor.e unpleasant- aspects 
of the Nazi era and in. voyeuristic films 1 
and TV .shows. f 

Inten sive education, information and • 
"ttiuntng- ooulcfnelp to offset, this widesr- 
pread; .’ignorance; - Marion -DoJihoff, 
agreed. Professor Large himself was far 
frofnoptimistioi •. 

Footnote: What ^contrast the Goethe 
House, symposium was to the PEN con- 
gress three days: before!. Instead of pro- 
test, didactics and- pointless waffle the 
symposium was a civilised; debate on a 
controversial issue by people of widely 
varying temperament s and .widely dif- 
ferent views. : 1 ; 

It was arranged- by: GJiristoph Wecker 
rif- the, Goethe -House as his parting gift 
to New York and .testified to a level Of 
tolerance; - academic < accuracy.. - and . 
standards seldom achieved by delegates 
to the PEN congress. - , . ,i. , <j ■ 

■ • i ' . ' i - .?r.:: • Robirt von Bcrgi. f 
(SUddeiilschfc Zetwing, Munich^ 27 January -1986) 
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THE TRADE UNIONS 



In-the-red Neue Heimat 
sends out a may-day 
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N eqe Heimat. th^ country's biggest 
house-building group, is in trouble, . 

It is almost J 8 billion marks in debt. 
This mpans that .its- interest payments a 
year. , to five dozen creditpr. banfa 
nmoqm to 1. 2-bill ion n^rjts. ... . , . . 

A lot . of the inoney is invested jn un- . 
productive - prqp?r|y..such ,as undeve- L . 
taped plots of land. (1. 2 billion marks) 
and 7,500 empty, and unsold . apart- 
ments. . 

Neue .Heimat is owned by Ihe.Gcr-, 
man Trades Union Federation, DG^. (n . 
1981, the chairmnn,. Albert Victor de- 
parted ingloriously. The affair, rcvealpd ' 
the extent of mismanagement within the , 
group. . 

Since then.Ncuc Heimat and, several) 
of. its regional subsidiaries have shown 
themselves financially to be bottomless 
pits. , ' 

The DGB and member unions have, 
so far-paid out about DMl.Sbn in an ef- 
fori to keep. the group afloat. 

Neue Heimat itself has raised. more, 
than DMI.7bn by selling off 55,000- 
flpts. But this total of DM3bn .turned 
out to be no more than a drop in the 
ocean. 

Prospects for getting a return on a lot 
of the invested money is not good. The 
empty flats and undeveloped land are at 
a weak end of the property market. . 

Things are likely to get. belter in a few., 
years, says Nikolaus Hiiwe, a DGB au- 
thority on cooperative businesses. But 
time is running out for Neue Heimat. 
This is why shareholders began Inst year 
finding other ways of raising cash. 

Bcteiligungsgesell-schaft fur I mmo bi- 
lien. (BGI), a union-owned holding com- 
pany, bought about 22,000 Neue Heir 
mat apartments at above market rates — 
thus taking over the, problem of how to 
sell them. ... 

The cash managed to keep Neue Hei- 
mat above water. But, hardly surprisingly, 
rumour-mongers are having a field d ay. 

Many experts fejel that Other union 
enterprises will now be asked to help 
the Neue Heimat overcome its plight. :■ 
This* however, is not as easy as it 
might seem. ■ 

• The obvious first choice woutd be the 
jewel; in the ito-operative - crown, 
Voiksfiirsorge insurance group. ■ : 

The parent company, the Volksfur*- 
sbrge Lebensversicherung (life assur- 
ance), had an insurance portfolio of 
DM65.6bn and income contributions 
amounting to DM2i6bn last year, and it 
is the second largest company in this 
field (the biggest is Allianz); . t 
Just like the BenmtenhcimstSuen- ■ 
werk (BHW) building society it hns a 
special kind of field organisation — its 
salesmen are part-time. 

Although 1 it is extremely difficult 1 to 
assess the profits of an insurance com- 1 
pjiny, Volksfiirsotge is well off.’ >■ 

Ahuiit n billion marks was paid out 
last year in dividends. Bvii ivis doubtful 
if its cunt rolling authorities will allow 
any great amount of cash to he siphoned 
off to Neue Heimnl. - it 

Even indirect attempts by the finan- 
cially more than sound Voiksfiirsorge 
group to obtain funds for the Neue Hei- 


mat would be strictly controlled. A part 
sale of the company; for example, or of 
its property insurance, health insurance, 
legal Insurance or reinsurance subsidia-' 
ries also seems unrealistic.' since poten- 
tially interested buyers would 'probably 
be other insurance- groups and would; 
find it difficult to get past ;the wary 'eye of : 
the Federal Cnrlel Office. 

The insurance group has also refused ' 
to help out by buying housing units from 
the Neue Heimat. 1 ; ■ : : 

■ As Voiksfiirsorge spokesman; Wolf- 
gang Otte, explains, "Our housing stack' 1 
of 30,000 dwelling units is already ex*' 
tremelyhlgH bybranch standards; ••• 

“We simply cannot' cope with any 
more." ; —• . \,i» 

Otte denies that his company's re- 
sources will be tapped in any other way. 
“That's absolutely ridiculous"; he says. - 

■ Relief- is also unlikely to come from 
the union's -own 1 bank, the Bank fur 
Gemeinwirtschaft (BfG). 

Although the BfG has become a pro- 
fitable commercial bank in recent years 
following financial’ problems in the past, ’ 
il ls not in a position' to bail out Neue 
Heimat group. 

BfG spokesman Gert Miiggenbiirg 
emphasises that ho capital funding op- 
erations are planned to come to the 1 
group's financial rescue. 

The idea of issuing profit-sharing cer- 
tificates is no longer being considered. - 1 
With total assets 6f DM48bn the equ- 
ity capital base of DM2bn is quite adc- 
q ii a re. 

BfG is also connected with Volksfiir- . 
sorge, not only via its 25 per cent>share 
of the insurance group, but also via a ; 
plan lo set up joint branches to offer 
banking and insurance services id their 1 
customers. 

The bank, however, does not have a • 
slake in Neue Heimat 1 , a fact which has : 
often been implied during the political - 
discussion of the group's problems, s 
The BHW building society has also : 
been doing well'during recent years. • • 
With 4 million building society savings 
contracts with a total value of DM163bn,’ 
BHW is the clear branch leader. 

This building society for public ser- 
vice workers, which, like Voiksfiirsorge, 
has part-time insurance agents, caused a 
stir among its com petitdrs last year by 
offering a new service called “Dlfcpo 
2000"v a new kind of bliilding. society- 
savings deal, enabling; easier access tc 
savings deposits. • . . :• ■ 

The BHW had already shown itself-to 
be a‘ pikfe in the fishpond oni previous 
occasions, Introducing new ideas which 
are customarily forwarded by the small- - 
er companies in this field. 1 •• 

• Collaboration with other - co*opcra >c ' 
tivc businesses nlSo functions smoothly! •'*. 

Last year, for example, BHW- took; 
over the building society subsidiary of. 
Voiksfiirsorge group. ■ •• !• 

Following- the setting-up of 1 AHW 
building society in 1-982 this means that 
BHW-now has ino companies in the 
field of building societies for persons 
who ore not civil servants:” 

Nevertheless; BHW' is unlikely to pro- 
vide financial support for Neue Heimat. • 

Those shareholders' who arc not 
inemhers of n ' ‘co-operative ■ society 
would object to such a move. ■. 

The co op AG; which wnk orginally 
nlso a- co-operative society, wns sold by 
the union-owned BGAG holding com- 
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pany to the Federation of German Con- 
sumer Co-opera'tive for DM 180m last 
year. >■ . . ■ 

At the . end of 1985, the giant com- 
mercial company had a "turnover of 
DM1 Obn. . ‘ .. 

Most of the almost 200,000. co pp 
shareholders used to bfc members of the 
consumer co-operatives. -■ 

In view of the size of financial prob- 
lem$ the DM180bn from the sale of co 
op are no more than a drop in the ocean . 
for the BGAG/. ... 

DGB leaders i are currently seeking 
ways of how to obtain more money. 

“Any concept is only meaningful’’, 
says Nikolaus Hiiwe; “if it has the gov-, 
ernment's approval”. • • 

In principle, union officials see only 
two possible ways of solving the prob- 
lems facing the Neue Heimat. 

Either another chunk of the Neue 
Helmat's housing stock will — with the > 
help of the government — have to be . 
.sold lo guarantee rhe group’s existence 
or the group will have to declare itself 
bankrupt. . 

The latter, however, would have .dis- 
astrous effects, since 270,000 housing 
units (this was the figure at the end of 
1985) would “flood" the market and re- 
duce the already low prices even-more. 

In such a situation, the probable pot- 
ential buyers of the bankrupt's estate, 
the major investors such as banks and 
insurance companies, would suffer most. " 

: The tenants of these houses, howeVer; ! 
would also be hard hit, since the declai--' 
ation of bankruptcy would 'mean' that ■ 
there would be no more fixed rent peri-.. , 
ods. 

Rents would then increase substan- 
tially (the average rent of Neue Heimat.. 
homes is still low at between DM5 and 
PM5.80) a square metre a month. 

: Joachim Weber 

Welt, Bonn. 22 Jnnunry, 1986) 


What the DGB is 

W est Germany's Trades Union 
Federation, DGB, was set up in 
the Congress Hall of the German 
Museum in Munich on 14 October, 
1949. ' ,. ... 

487 delegates from the .various ;in-- 
dividual unions, representing 4.95- 
million members, took part. 

. Today, the DGB is the umbrella 
organisation for 1 7 trade unions. 

The largest is the IG Metall (metal- 
workers' and engineers’ union), fol- 
lowed by the Gewerkschaft Offenw 
liche Dienste, Transport und Verkehi 
(public service and transport workers' 
union) and the 1G Chetnie. Papier- 
Keramik (chemical, paper-making 
and ceramics workers' union). 

.-! The smallest is the Gartenbau, 
Land- und Forstwirtschaft union 
(horticultural, agricultural and for- 
estry workers’ union). 

Today, 7.7 million blue-collar, 
white-dollar and public service work- 
ers are members of the DGB or its 17 
member unions, most of them men. 

• The DGfc's main executive body is 
the national congitss, where delegates 
frbhi all the unions arc represented. 

The chairman of the DGB’s na- 
tional executive compiittee is Ernst 
' Breil, a former chnirrhnh of the post- 
' nl workers’ union. 

"Apart from the DGB, there is also 
a German Union of Salaried Employ- 
• ces (DAG), a Christian Trade Union/ 
of Germany (CGB) and a GermatA 
■ Civil Servants' Federation (DBB). 1 I 
DBB has about 800,000 memberSil 
DAG 500,000 and CGB • about 

300,000. 

(Hamburger AbenUblau, 23’ifln‘ J0r y ' 986) 


j Continued from page 4 

ough. Germany's much-vaunted Ver- 
gangenheitsbewdliigung, or coming to 
terms with .the past, may also : plqy.sa? 
Reading role, i '• t ^ 

! After 1 945 the Germans gladly threw .. 
(hemselves into the Allies* arms because ' 
the Allies did not come in the guise of . 
Rotors. ■ 

. But America, stood for more than 
Chewing gum and Care parcels. It also 
ijlood for rc-education and the Nurem-J ; " 
berg tribunal, and the post-war era is 
!>till not over inasmuch as we still rely dn . 
US security guarantees. 

, The judge of yesteryear hns donned 
the mantle of a protecting power, but 
the moral burden continues to weigh 
heavily. 

It docs Germans good to be able to 
hoist - American democrats (with a 


— : — | v . 1 , ; . •• 

snjall) to point Ji 

accusing finger ntTyly. Lai or the Brop_, 
and tps^^^^tookiat that, they'jA^j: 

'a^l^fh^!fpl|ows that the heirs to Get’; 
many’s cpi|ec^y^. guilt are not as bad « 

1 they hay.e been taught they were. i 
This motivation is understandably 
just as criticism of America is legitiffr: 
ate. ljlut'Hidte'is needed than the ability 
to distinjgUi£h’ ; between what Amos 0* ; 
.called fairly 1 decent and dreadful sjP*! 
temsi 

A disMhctioh must also be drawn W 
tweeh brie's dwn Uricohkcious needs ano^ 
the fiiilihg^ of oriels tiresome big brotj^, 
er. There' are too' 'few countries in 
world wliete the PfeN congress cou J; 
havei been held - ' arid delegates’ would 
havewaritedt’o'it^et. 1 ;■ 

• • JosefJoff* 1 ' 

(SflildoulachiZeituag, Munioh.^5 Jailuary 
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Frankfurt reaches for skies 
in an orderly fashion 


A group of Mannheim investors has 
discovered the Frankfurt Hauph ■ 
biihnhof (main railway station) and is • 
singing the praises of the 100-year-old • 
building. ■ . ■ ’ 1 

The conventional belief is that Leip- 
zig has the biggesi railway station in Eu- 
rope, but members of this investment 
group are now saying that Frankfurt 
really has. ... . . 

They say it handles 260,000 passeng- 
ers and 1,420 train arrivals and depar- 
tures a day; that 4,500 trains a day pass 
through its points system in the junction 
area: and that, there are 4,000 train 
movements a day in the sidings. 

They also say that high-speed trains 
will increase the station's importance 
from the 1990s. 

Why is this investment group so effu- 
sive? Because it is investing in a sky- 
scraper right next to the station.' 

Its plan is for a 201-metre (about 656 
feet) building which would be nine me- 
tres (29 feet 6 inches) shorter than the 
tallest building in Western Europe, the 
Tour dc Montparnasse in Paris. 

If communications aerials are in- 
cluded then the building would be ns tall 
as the tallest building in the whole of 
Europe, the lower of Moscow's Lomnn- 
ossov University (if. its aerials are in- 
cluded). 

However, it will have 60 storeys com- 
pared to the Moscow building’s 28. 

Just a few days after the project was 
announced, Frankfurt newspapers car- 
ried stories saying that the organisation 
which runs the Frankfurt Fair plans to 
build an even bigger building. 

Local editions of national papers said 
it was going to be 70 storey and would 
be 250 metres (about 820 feel) high. 

Wrong, said a Frankfurt Fair execu- 
tive. It would only be about 200 metres 
(about 656 feet). 

Although both buildings will tower ‘ 
over anything else in' West Germany, 
they are mere tiddlers by American 
standards. The Sears Tower in' Chicago, 
for example, is 443 metres high (more 
than 1.400 feet).’ The World Trade Cen-; 
ter in New York is 413 metres (more- 
than 1,200 feet). .... 

Weljt Germany’s largest building; : the 
Dreadner Bank building in Frankfurt, is 
1 55 metres high (just over 500 feet), on- 
ly about two-thi " ‘‘ 

two planned _ ; 

During the 1960s and 15170s plann^ 
irtg in’ Ffankftirt was chaotic. That has’ 
all changed. The twd nfcw skyscrapers 
hdve been integrated into an ambitious ; 
tow^plonnlng scheme. 1 

Via future-oriented planning Frank- 1 
furf Mayor Wrilter Wallmarin wants to 
emphasise the city’s location and econ- 
omic advantages in the iriternatiorial 
competition among Europe’s trade arid 
traffic centre cities. ’ • ’’ ; • 1 : ‘ i " 
City r pl a nrier Harts Kuppefs Outlined 
Frankfurt’s City planning strategy six : 
months ago at a conference of experts in 

Bohn. • ’ 

He said that what Frankfurt lacked 
was not space but prestigious locations’. 

Frankfurt’s planners have set greater 
store on quality of life and leisure for 


executives rather than on commercial 
and educational infrastructure. 

Kuppers summarised Frankfurt city’s 
plans by saying that “today the quality 
of life has become a crucial factor in 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ment: . • . •” 

In Frankfurt this involved’rebuilding 
the city centre in a stunning manner, ac- 
ceptably renovating districts in the city, 
mainly with sophisticated family accom- ' 
modation aftd ecological balance.” 

He said that Frankfurt had the disad- 
vantage of not having a lake in the mid- 
dle (like Hamburg) or large gardens 
(like Munich). Neither did it have a Bab 
tic Sea or mountains nearby. 

He continued: “We 'hove' to- rely on 
the qualities of the city itself such as the 
museums on the banks on the Main, the 
Old Opera House, the Book Fair and a 
city that is a cultural centre. When con- 
sidering where lo locate corporate 
headquarters companies put great store 
on these considerations, as do compan- 
ies that are considering whether to stay 
or move somewhere else." 

This was confirmed a few days later 
by Hans Messer, president of the Frank- 
furt chamber of commerce and industry, 
speaking at a New Year reception given ’ 
by Mnybr Wallmann lo 2,000 represen- 
tatives from commerce and industry in 
the Rhine-Main area. Hans Messer’s 
words were roundly applauded. 

All those who are reminded by the 
new FranUun building bourn of the 
1960s and ‘^Os 1 are on the wrong’ 
track. Buildings will not he just thrown 
up but constructed with sophisticated, 
spectacular, competitive architecture, 
up to international standards. 

In the past year alone three new mu- 
seums were opened in Frankfurt, a 
fourth celebrates the topping-out cer- 
emony in a few days' time, a fifth is be- 
ing built, and the sixth and seventh 
should begin construction sometime 
this year. 

During the course of this year the city 
plans to hold a competition for the de- 
sign of the eighth. 

The list of architects! reads like an in- 
ternational who’s who in architecture: 
Oswald Mathias Ungers (Cologne), Ri- 
chard Meier (New York),'Helge Bofing- 
er (Wiesbaden), Ante Josip von Kbstel- 
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High profile. Models of (left) the Frankfitrt Fall; building and the railway 
station building. ‘ ^PhoufcDicWcii) 


nc (Darriistadi), Josef Paul Kleinhues 
(West Berlin), Gunther Bcnisch (Stiitt-" 
gart) and Hans Hollcin (Vienna). 

Well-known architects are commis- 
sioned to design underground stations 
and multistoreyed car parks in Frank- 
furt, and arc invited to submit plans for 
city squares and for the new super-zoo 
at Niedcrursel. 

The post-modern star architect Un- 
gers is involved in two projects. He is to 
restore tile splendid, old fair building in 
the Frankfurt Fair complex — one of the 
largest and most impressive buildings 
for major events in the country. 

He is also responsible for drawing up 
the structural plans lor Frankfurt’s City 
West — an area covering 1 25 acres with 
considerable stretches of wasteland 
with good links to the Fair complex. 

The main ideas the civic authorities 
have for building policy are reflected in 
this one site alone. 

According to the municipal gazette 
issued just before Christmas “concrete 
wastes" are out. There are to be no 
“soulless piles of office blocks". 

Plans concentrate on a play between 
construction schemes and designs that 
break up the monotony, a combination 
of buildings old and new. 

New multi-storey buildings will be 
grouped as “a modern gateway to the 
city and create an imposing entrance to^ 
it.” • 

In Frankfurt it is confidently expect- 
ed that the demand for office accon? mo- 
dation will continue uqabatted. ( .j •. 

'JfUl jfl-l 
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According to . the official gazette, 
quoting experts, year after yenr between 
400 and 500 new. firms move to the city 
and the annual demand for new office 
accommodation is about 100,000 
square metres. 

Space is. to be provided, in the new 
City West district and in developments 
along the main Hanau and Mainz road- 
ways. In City West there should be jobs 
for 20.0UU by the end of the century. 

Architecture is becoming more and 
more a decisive and meaningful factor 
in this kind ol planning. This was re- 
cently brought home to Helmut Jc>os. 
himself ol Frankfurt, who has been 
named by the Mannheim investors to 
construct the multi-storey building at 
the station. 

His designs for the station building 
came under immediate criticism, not be- 
cause of their scope but because of their 
style. 

He proposed a kind of "Campanile" 
with arcades in the lower-like building, 
fitting into the historic buildings that 
make up the railway station. 

Albert Speer junior and a colleague, 
asked lo comment on the designs for the 
municipality, regarded the tower as “too 
massive,"' and the curator" of the West 
German Architecture Museum, Hein- 
rich Klatz could not see any meaningful 
coordination with other projects. 

It has now been decide^ to jnvite ar- 
chitects to submit designs in a competi- ' 

. tion for ihe project in view of its import- 
ance for the city, •• ; .).• • f . 

A more sophisticated design will be f . 
sought for in place of Joos’ intention of 
giving Ffjmkfyrt “a skyline in keeping 
;wUh file l$90s.*v <« 

Executives at the Frankfurt Fair or- , 
ganisation knew better than to court ir- 
jtjnfl Mi their project, ’ 
that is to beTinanced Dy third party in- . 
investors apd will. not be used at the be-, 
■'ginning by the Fair organisation. 

, By jstafjing a competition they have - 
‘ gained/tfig services of an absolutely top ; 
.(riari^initniilti-storey building const rue- i| 

■ tioti; -Helmut :Jahn from Nuremberg. In j 
America he has been called a “Teutonic ■ 
prodigy" .for his unconventional, auda- ; 
cious skyscrapers. . 

The competition put up. by the "su- ■ 
perman" of post-modern architecture \ 
has been bitter for local architects, but 
U should be an incentive to them. 

No matter how you look at it J&hn has : 
Jet his fantasy take flight'. ; . : : iy . 

Multi-storey building designs for. 
Frankfurt submitted over the past few- 
weeks and months by Heige Bofinger, 

' Contlnued ori poge 8 
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dUsseldorf boat show 





Record number of visitors and orders 
expected as leisure spending rises 


A record 300,000 visitors are expect- 
ed at the 1 7th Diisseldorf boat fair; 
It is the largest boat fair in the world. 

With the economy. on. the mend, turn- 
over is expected to reach record levels. 

The show began in 1969 as a regional 
event. But. now it has outstripped the 
Hamburg boot show." It has the world's 
highest .turnover in water sports busi- 
ness. 

Stands in IS halls have been booked 
by 1,614 exhibitors from 32 countries. 
Over an area of 139,000 square metres, 
the equivalent of roughly 200 tennis 
courts, they present a comprehensive 
range of water sports equipment. 

First comes (he boat section, ac- 
counting for 52 per cent, followed by 
engines, electronics and equipment with 
18 and surfing with 1 1 per cent. 

Surfing manufacturers hit the head- 
lines last summer, threatening to hold a 
surfing fair of their own in Frankfurt to 
clash with Diisseldorf, but were persu- 
aded to return to the fold. ' - 
Surfing slumped somewhat last year, 
with only 60,000 surfboards sold in the 
Federal Republic, but the range of 
brand names and equipment on show at 
Diisseldorf was fully, internationally 
comprehensive. 

The Dutch hend the list of foreign ex- 
hibitors, with 1 55, followed at some dis- 
tance by Britain and Italy, with 51 and 
48 respectively. 

Finland, specially featured this year. 



CJft 

SMWrtRlfiCTBiS 

exhibited in Diisseldorf for the- tenth 
time. Boats are indispensable on the 
187,888 Finnish lakes and countless 
rivers. 

1 Finnish boatbujiders can look back 
on centuries of tradition. The Federal 
Republic of Germany is a major market, 
accounting for nine per cent of Finnish 
exports. 

Finnboat’s Bjarne Nordgren sees 
Diisseldorf as yet another reason for 
stepping up export endeavours and 
boosting sales in the Germanmarket. 

. “We are busy taking over the, German 
market,” says Finnish Foreign Trade 
Minister Jermu Laine, arguably for 
domestic consumption. 

Finland is running an annual trade 
deficit . of DM2bn, importing goods 
worth DM5.5bn and exporting 
DM3.5bn, and the going is getting 
steadily tougher. 

The Finns are easy-going nature- 
lovers. One in 10 owns a boat. New 
ideas are no problem. 

Finnish boatmakers run a floating la- 
boratory, the Sail-Lab,, to test and im- 
prove new designs. 

The boat is made half of glass fibre- 
reinforced plastic and half of a sand- 


, 
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wich-pattern honeycomb structure. Ma- 
terials are tested in a wide range of con: 
ditiojns. 

For the price of a ticket at the turn- 
stile, DM12, Dusseldorf could make air 
most every boat-owner’s (or would-be 
boat-owner's) dreams come true on an 
oceanic scale — at least for the day. . 

Boats on show range from inflatable 
dinghies for a few hundred marks 
(sneered -at by many yet increasingly 
better in performance) to the Jongert 
2200 S, 22 metres long and selling at 
DM3m or more.* 

At this upper end of the market 
prices vary, with virtually anything 
available at a price to catch the eye or 
tickle-the fancy of the waterborne jet 
set. 

For those who lack the hard cash 
there is nothing to beat hard work. Do- 
it-yourself kits are very popular. Yachl 
magazine has plans at the ready. A do- 
it-yourself trend seems about to be set. 

Used boat registers are well esta- 
blished and very much into computers. 
Anyone can advertise a boat or surf- 
board for sale in the Kati computer re- 
gister for a DM20 fee. 

Boats, and surfboards in all price 
ranges are exhibited in Diisseldorf 
alongside equipment and accessories 
for anglers, divers, charters, cruises and 
other forms of waterborne holiday. 

The regatta basin, 60 metres long and 
20 metres wide, is as popular as ever. 
This year Pertti Karppinen and Petcr- 
Michael Kolbe single-sculled for all 
they were worth. Kolbe won. 

•Non-stop singlehanded round-tlier 
world yachtsman Wilfried Erdmann 
showed boat show visitors round his 
Kathenanul. .. 

Two top-rank chefs. served tasty me- 
nus four metres under water, while be- 
ginners were taught to improve their 
knotsmanship. 

As the leading water sports market- 
place, Diisseldorf attracts politicians 
and sports fans alike. 

Land Ministers of Sport and heads of 
water and shipping boards were pres- 
ent. Their decisions are sure to wield a 
crucial influence on water sports. • 

Willi Weyer, president of the German 
Sports League- (DSB) and patron of the 
boat show, said the Federal government 
was way off track with its environment 
policies. 

It was hypocritical to license com- 
mercial, shipping and drilling for oil in 
the North Sea mudflats and to ban a few 
hundred water sports enthusiasts from 
the waterways. 

Continued I from, paga i' ■ & 

the Jourdan office In Frankfurt, ’tlfo^ 
■young architect from. Karlsfuhd, Robert 
H iegel , the young raijkfurt’ architect i-. 

; Christoph Muckier held thejr j.bwt^- 
against extravagant competitfon fronts 
America and the Far- Best., 

. Joos and all others are bound, to be : 
Compared with the spate of brilliant en- 
' tries for the Frankfurt Fair comlex sky- ! 
scraper. ' ' ^ ■ . ■■': " 

V But market meohanisms must not be 
:< underestimated. It is getting increasing- . 
.'. ly ; more difficult to sell buildings , with ' 
: poor exteriors, They do no good for b\i- 
•• slness or a company's Image. . •; 

T[ie moment of truth will come when 
the DM385 million “Campanile” and its 


Water rats had long, taken, the 10 ! 
golden rules to heart without needing ! 
coercion. ' 

Bonn Transport Minister Werner ; 
Dollinger, who admitted that the only . 
sailing he had ever done was in a rubber 
dinghy, said water sports associations 
were doing fine work to ensure common , 
sense and consideration on the water- 
ways. J 

Even more regimentation would spoil i 
the Germans’ holiday fun on the water 
as effectively as lust year’s poor wcDther 
did. 

Professor Horst Opnschowski of 
Hamburg said the Germans were keen 
on water sports and prepared to pay for • 
the privilege even though they had lei 
spare cash for leisure pursuits in-rrif 
terms. 

“Leisure spending by the Germans 
has doubled since 1974/75,” he said. 
"Changing values is the keyword that 
explains the phenomenon." 

Against ft background of saturated 
consumer durables markets ranging 
from TV sets to washing machines ma- 
terial considerations were growing 
steadily less important in comparison 
with career considerations. 

Sixty-three per cent of Germans are 
opposed to earning less in. return for 
more spare lime, arguably because high- 
er earnings have failed to keep pace 
with extra leisure time. 

Material considerations assume grea- 
ter importance in this connection, with 
TV as n leisure pursuit that costs next ta 
nothing gaining ground as a result. 

Professor Opaschowski sees a real- 
ignment of material and immaterial va- 
lues as accompanying significant popu- 
lation changes. The number of people 
under 20 is in the process of declining 
by 24 per cent, while over-50s are in- 
creasing in number by 24 per cent. 

Leisure pursuits favoured by the 
young, such as rowing, icc skating, foot- 
ball, handball mid athletics, are either 
marking time or on the decline. 

Adult sports ore either holding their 
own or gaining ground. They include 
sailing and boating, angling, golf, tennis, 
cycling, cross-country running and ski- 
ing. 

Professor Opnschowski, who is in 
charge of. the B AT leisure research in- 
stitute, Hamburg, hits high hopes of wa- 
ter sports, , _ 

Knrl-Hclnz Warner of the Diisseldorf 
trade fair organisers is confident tMri 
year’s boat show will break all records- 
• With the Ocrmun economy ;on the _ 
mend (if not the weather) one 
tempted to paraphrase Goethe -tfitoTwi— - 
alise the ice breaking for a bumper w 
ter sports spring, = • ■ 

. , ^Hn/isSc/iiewanH^ 

‘ 25 January 1 986J. } 

■ 

==S=: ?^ = .- •• - t ~- ,~ t j.L '■• • Cw " ; 

65^00 ; square ..metres of . ..spacer' r 

1 Fraiqkfurt.is ready to be rented, or leased | 
for.. hotels, as office space, for .banks, • 
businesses, restaurants and as show? 
rooms, hopefqliy, as, the investors have 
said, to "first-class,, international major 
companies." .. • ( 

■ Just : when the; railway station sky.': 
scraper is- ready .the, Jahn to.wer will 
come on the market with 50,Q00 squaff : 
metres of spaqe along wfth about twep* 
ty-timps mqre office space in City. West, 
.This enormous amount, of space i* . 
only going to find tenants if it is of the 
topmost quality. Anything less is unlike' 
ly to-get anywhere* . . ! ■ ■ - 

• , D r Guratzsch ..: 

I(p|e W^tt, 1 , Bonn, 2^s January I 
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■ MOTORING i 

" 1 . '• ’ • . “ .."'.I 

The day Berta Benz put 
the wind up Mannheim 

B erta Benz, wife of Carl Benz, whose power engine. Berta and Eugen pushed 
motorised three-wheeler was patent the recalcitrant vehicle. Richard steered it. 
ed 100 years ago, will probably get little The leather brake linings wdre but: Berta 
recognition In this centenary year of tjie. had a village shoemaker relate them. ■; 
automobile. ‘ ’ The engine broke down, its fuel' Intake 

Yet she played an important part in de- blocked. Berta unblocked it with a hatpin, 
monstrating that her husband’s Invention Fuel tank capacity was negligible, so they 
was a practical piece of engineering and had td stop at one pharmacy after another 
not a hare-brairted scheme. foir a refill. 

Carl Benz, a’ brilliant engineer and in- When the Ignition gave trouble; Berta 
ventor, first startled the people of Mann- fixed it with a garter. The drive chain 
heim with his car in autumn 1885. snapped just after Bruchsal. The boys bOr- 

Benz hod previously exhibited it in Pa- rowed tools from a blacksmith and Berta 

ris, but it had gone unnoticed in the ranks did another quick repair job. • 
of elegant coaches. Despite these many incidents she and 

No-one showed much interest in a vehi- the boys arrived in Pforzheim safe and 
cle that smelt of petrol, was noisy and sound that evening and cabled the news 
made the motorist's hands dirty. home. • 

Intellectuals dismissed Benz as a mad- Berta Benz was not just the world’s first 
man. The public saw his infernal machine woman motorist. She was ' also its first 
as the work of the Devil. Berta alone be- woman test driver. Her husband made ma- 

lieved in her husband and his invention — jor improvements to his design on the ba- 

and was determined to help him. sis of her findings. 

One morning in August 1888, she and She had proved that her husband's in- 
her sons Eugen, 15, and Richard. 13, vention was not mere madness. He felt 

wheeled the motor-car out of its garage, greatly encouraged and decided to do 

Her husband, 41, was still asleep. more motoring himself in future to publi- 

• They pushed it round- the next street- cise his horseless carriage, 

corner and cranked up the engine. Their In September 1888 he drove it in Mu- 
plan was to drive from Mannheim to nich. “Never have people in the city’s 
Pforzheim, a breathtaking 140km (88 streets seen such a strange sight,” a Mu- 
miles) in a coach-and-horses nge. nich newspaper wrote, “as on Saturday af- 

They made it to nearby Heidelberg ternoon when a horseless carriage drove 
without difficulty at speeds of up to 15kph along Herzog-Heinrich-Strnsse at top 
(9mph), but the gradients north of Heidel- speed. 



ifoll gaB aheadl An artists’ Impression of Carl Benz at<the helm In Munich In 
September 1888. (Photo: archives) 


wheeled carriage as it headed toward the cle. He and his brilliant engineer Wilhelm 
city centre powered by neither steam nor Maybach wanted to test their .engine first 
the motorist’s foot power. on a two-whceler. 

“It rounded comers without' the least His motorcycle, with a frame of solid 
difficulty, avoiding oncoming traffic but ash and n. 264-cc single-cylinder engine 
followed by a stream of breathless young developing 0.5 horse power whs patented 
people running after it.” on 29 August 1885. 

One reason why Berta Benz may not But he then lost interest in the idea, 
have been sufficiently honoured for her pi- Benz in contrast built the world's first 
oneering achievement is that views differ motorcar. He did so without the slightest 

on who sired the motor-car and when. precedent. He designed his own carburet- 

Five hundred years ago Leonardo da ter nnd his own ignition. 

Vinci had visions of a horseless carriage, a Unlike others, he didn't just convert a 
machine to do the donkey work, in Ren- coach; he designed a vehicle suitable for 
aissnnee Italy. the new means of propulsion. 

He drew up plans for a self-propelling Had he not done so. uthers would have, 
carriage powered by a system of springs. It The time was ripe. New ideas were invent - 
was arguably the first automobile, but it ed almost daily. One inventor could base 
was never built. his ideas on another's. 

Three years ago the French discovered Arthur Dunlop, an Irish vet, hit on the 



berg were too much for the one-horse- "A gentleman was seated in the three- 
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previously unknown documents purpor- 
tedly showing that the motor-car was in- 
vented by a Frenchman. Edouard Defa- 
mnrc-Deboutteville. 

His horseless carriage is said to have 
been on the road in 1 883. The patent was 
applied for on 12 February 1884, but the 
engine blew up on a test run. 

The Italian version of the first automo- 
bile is more convincing, technologically 
speaking. * 

Enrico Bemardi mounted a 0.024- 
horse-power petrol engine on a sturdy tri- 
cycle in. Verona. He named it Pia after his 
daughter and applied for a patent in 1 884. 

But no evidence survives to prove that 
the vehicle ever moved under its own 1 
steam, as it were. And that is an essential 
prerequisite. 

The . inventor- of the automobile must 
have fulfilled the following requirements:, 

• Authentic documentation must survive 

• Design blueprints and patent documents 

must;?xist ...... 

• The; vehicle n\ u st- have been, driven in 

practice and lestetjjn, public . i 

• It must also have exercised an influence, 
on further development of the motor-car. 

years. 

ago, oh 29 January 19.86' when, Carl Ben^ 
:was grapted German patent No. 37,435.. 
for his motor-car, . 

Yet the automobile centenary is, a dou-. 
ble-borrelled event., Almost at the same 1 


items purpor- idea of pneumatic tyres while playing fout- 
or-car was in- ball with his son. He patented it in 1 888. 
douord £Wa- Robert Bosch invented magnetic igni- 
tion in 1887! The first compression ring 
said to have was invented in 1889. Rudolf Diesel pa- 
he patent was tented his engine in 1 892. 

1884, but the Over 4,000 firms have made cars since 
Carl Benz. They include once -famous 
■first autorno- names now long forgotten, 
echnologically Who now knows that the largest car- 
maker in Germany until 1 925 was Bren- 
led a 0.024- nabor, the Brandenburg bicycle manufac- 
•n a sturdy tri- turer, with an output of 1 20 a day, 
it Pia after his Thjs figure was not exceeded until Opel 
atent in 1884. manufactured the first assembly-tine mod- 
to prove that el in Riisselslieini, Frankfurt, 
nder its own 1 In those days motor-cars were strictly 
is an essential for the rich. Only in America were they 
quick to become a popular mode of trans- 
omobile must port. ' 

squireraents:, Henry Ford began os a racing driver at, 
must survive the wheel of cars iniported from Germany, 
ent documents Then he designed a car of hls bwh. The' 

• ...... Model T, costing $950, was hot initially a. 

ieen driven in best-seller. It cost too rttuch for the aver; 
i age American. 

d an influence. ' He had his brilliant idea, of nssembiy- 
te motor-car. line mass production after visiting the Chi-' 
^H^9^t'^ky|U3is^here pach worker’ per- : 
Im lpO years formed biily One operation. ’’ ' ' '\ 

hen, Carl J3ena Mass' production.. cut the cost of the T|n 

it No. 37,435. . Liizy to $295; yet Foitf wdk stlll able' to 
. , pay his workers twice the dnilnary Witge 

riary Is a dou-. n^rfmakea pfofit/ ’ T ; \" m, [ " 
t at . the same 1 HT? reiford survived until thd ,1970s 1 


time Gottlieb Daimler was experimenting wHeri the Vqlkswdgeh bdetled'ihta ; th?’ : 
with his four-wheeled motor-car in Bpd lead. Twentyfone millipit' yW M Beetles 
C^nhstatt, Stuttgart. ! , • » seem.sure to 'fe’maih an all-time \Vqrld re- 

’ The first D^irtiler looked like' a hohse-* cord. 

lqss. carriage yet had everything that irfakek The Beetle cam'e to symbolise the post-' 

up an aufomobiii: an engine, a gear lever! war Gentian ecidnoihlc mlr6cle. il Wis also 
a steering whc6l,-brkkes and, (amps. " ' a really popular model, or people’s Car; as ‘ 
Daimler and Benz; are said "neVer to the name implied. ; ; 

hiave met,' But their firms later learned up : It is still biiill in Mexico, Brttzi 1 and Ni- ‘ 1 

.ai • paimlbr-Eknz, the Oldest mbtor itianu - 1 geria — all countries where' the Sturdy ' VW 
facturers in the world knQ a' 'leading' Gtr L is speariieadiiig 1 Jnais- motorlkatiort j ust : ns 

rtariirtdUstrialflfoi. ; '■ ! ltdidlnGerm6ny'|40yearsigd. • "• 

Benz beat Daimler by a Sshbrl-liead, but : -! •'“ • ■ . ' ' Gerhard Berngrubbr • ' 

Daimler- was ' the inventor bf the' hibtorcy- : 1 : : 1 (Hpmburgor A^iidjjtai u 2 S’ J inuilry i : > 
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josepn oeuys: pusnrng 
bathtubs through open doors 

.'-'y-i. 1961, himself a teacher at the art acade- 

> . ' ' His vfawft bn a radical extension of 
j 'fo £•** tjie concept o’frarl that he particularly 

Av MF't «». 'I’S'JSBSr advocated in connection withisculnture 


T he horn burg was Joseph Beuys' hail*' 
mark. The Diisseldorf sculptor : 
never tpok* it 1 off.’ it- covered a war ■ 
wound, and shielded a metal plate in his • 
skull from inquisitive glances. 

Beuys, who died on 24. January aged 

64, was hollow-cheeked, ascetic, with a 

piercing stare. He cut an agile figure in 
his shirt slccycs and combat jacket with 
its pockets filled to overflowing. 

Many mistakenly ‘feit* they knew f him, 
the artist for whom Art assumed the' pro- 
portion of immeasurable life and, at the 
last, n political Vision. 

His enthusiastic fans as little under- 
stood Beuys the urtist or Beuys the mail 
as did his mnny enemies and critics. ‘ 
Critics complained that his complex 
artistry, hidden behind gestures, was the 
work of a charlatan or a witch doctor. 
They also opposed his line of political 
resistance. 1 - 

Was Joseph Beuys really the greatest 
living German artist? That hardly mat- 
ters now we have just learnt that he has 
died of heart failure at 64 after lengthy 
illness. 

Beuys was undoubtedly the best- 
known and most influential post-war 
Germnn artist at home and abroad and 
one of the most significant teachers and 
forces For change in art eye r. 

He was more than a mere cult figure 
of the unruly 1960s generation that be- 
lieved life could be changed in art and 
by art and whose resignation he shared 
to the Inst in a mapner that commanded 
respect. 

He owed his fame and repute in the 
arl world not just to spectacular hap- 
penings despite accusations to this ef- 
fect levelled at an artist who broke all 
bounds, an unruly professor at Diissel- 
dorf art academy and a founder-mem- 
ber of the Greens in North Rhine-West- 
pholia. 

His partial, controversial success as a 
draughtsman, happening organiser and 
sculptor in Germany and his rising star 
in the international art market, where 
his work commanded six-figure sums, 
culminated in international success in 
1979 when the Guggenheim Museum in 
New York held a full-scale Beuys retro- 
spective. 

He was the first living German artist 
to be given this accolade. . 

he was born on 1 1 May 1921 in Kre- 
feld, where his father was, in business. 
He began as a boy to collect objects and 
people around him "like a herdsman," 
ns he once said. 

He was interested in science and Biol- 
ogy and studied science qt university 
but left ip fight in the Second World 
War, serving in the Uiftwnffc. 

He was shot .down in a dive bumper 
over Russia and seriously injured on 
morp thpn one occasion.. . . ( . , 

Traumatic wgr.(i me experiences and. 
human encounters wit pit. he nomadic life 
hetween the fronts influenced his mythi- 
cal view of the world nnd characterised 
his early graphic art, . 

He was a British, prisoner of war, re- . 
. turning to study painting and sculpture, 
in Dusseldorf,. where <he was a master 
pupil of Ewald Malard’s and. from 


1961, himself a teacher at the art acade- 
my. 

His views on a radical extension of 
tpe concept of > arl that he particularly 
advocated in connection with sculpture 
made him a: leading rtiembfer of the 
avant-garde. 

His sense of political commitment 
and participation in protest against stu- 
dents turned down by the academy led 
to n clash ..with North JUiijie-Westphab 
ian Science Senator (now Premlfer) Jo- 
hannes Rau, who suspended him in 

1972. ” . > \ . ■* ,J ; 

After litigation Beuys 'could only 
teach privately in his studio, but interest 
in his “Free International University" 
and his influenqe on ?■ up-and-coming 
young artists remained substantial. ' 

In 1979 he accepted the nowly*creat J 
ed chair of dcsign.at the Vienna college, 
of applied art. . .- , ■ 

He proved no less easy to handle as a 
member of the Greens, the anti-nuclear,: 
ecological party he helped to found in 
North Rhine-Westphalia. He was tren- 
chantly ., critical of intolerance and 
trends toward homogenisation among 
the Greens. . ... 

His artistic output developed from 
subtle statements centring on magic im- 
ages to a symbolistic object art that 
— — " — •' 1 - 

VI7ilhelm. .Futlwiingler, yrho was 
YT born IQO years a&o, saw himself, 
nip re ns a composer. But fqr 30 years 
he was undeniably ihe lending German 
orchestra conductor. ....... 

He began his career with the con- 
ductor's, baton at the Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra in Leipzig, culminating at,thq ; 
helmof the Berlin Philharmonip,; 

He was a superb interpreter of both 
19th century and. modern music but: 
particularly favoured the major sym- 
phonic work of Beethoven, Brahms 
and Bruckner. 

He stayed on in Nazi Germany, 
which earned him much hostility des- 
pite his clashes with the Nazis. Tosca- 
nini roundly accused him of’ being a 
Nazi. 

He wasn’t, but the accusation was ty- 
pical of the hostility and disappoint- 
ment many musicians felt about his - 
failure to break with the Third Reich. 

His critics failed to- realise how 
much could be achieved by a man in 
his position in Nazi Germany and how 
hard he worked for the sake of “Ms" 
Berlin Philharmonic. ' ' 

He firsi worked iihder'Hans Pfltzner 
at the Strasbourg Opera House in 
1910 aged 24, moving to Liibeck and 
his first appointment ns a conductor on 
his own behalf the folio wi Jig year. 

He so delighted audiences and cri- 
tics alike that in f 912 he took 6n the 
influential post of chief conductor in 
Mannheim,' 

In 1922, aged 36, he became con- 
ductor at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig 
and took. over, from Artur Nikisch at 
the Berlin Philharmonic. At one fell 
swoop he. became the post famous 
conduqtpr lit the country.. 

In December 1934 he resigned in. 
protest and onnpyqnce at the Nazi 
campaign against Paul Hindepiith, who 
was dismissed by the Thjrd Reich.as a, 
“cultural Bolshy vije.” , , . ; i 

;The. international, press reacted jnosty 


formed part of a demonstrative total art 
concept. 

The provocative materials he used in- 
cluded fplt for warmth,, fat for stockpil- 
ing and so- on. They, were so overladen 
with meaning that at times they barred 
access to his imaginative and, initially, 
far from [ dogmatic new ideas in sculp- 
ture. 

The sensitive- noses of the art-loving 
public failed iq follow his smelly ncs: 
thetios, his ppetry. of, rancid lumps of 
margarine and decomposing fishbones 
and the ..uncpiin promising character of 
his total art .project?.. 

They included, an ecological total ai;t. 
project for areas. landfilled with sludge 
from the port of Hamburg and his, insist- 
ence up to and including litigation that 
his bathtub objects were vyorks of art. 

. Even official, patrons were, put off. 
Was his fragile aft, demonstrating ex- 
treme decrepitude and formal useless- 
ness, .the writjngpn thewall.of the help- 
less overall condition of art?, . 

His educational vi.sipn of a total crea- 
tivity (“Everyone is an artist”) influ- 
enced by Rudolf Stejner was, in the final 
analysis. probably laughed at more than, 
it was understood.- . 

Ye| it was aimed at aesthetically edu- 
cating man and "socially sculpting" a 
humane, society. ; 

• Beuys was a sensitive artist and an 
even greater dreamer, a sad clown of the 
mediq age whose Dada r style wit didn’t 
always work and whose creative force, 
finally crumbled in manic actionism. : 

But he. was neither a charlatan nor a. 
fraud. He.invested his material success 
in drenms.of a better life, gestures such 



reme decrepitude and formal useless- J 0 *®?” Beuys . . . broke all bounds, 
ess,, the writing gn thf, wall ,of th.e help- (Phnin: Sven Siraom 

:ss overall condition pf art?, . as (he planting of .7,000 oak saplings, a 

His educational yisipn of a total crea- project due to be completed in time for 
ivity (“Everyone is an artist") influ-, next year's Dacumenta in Kassel, 
need by Rudolf Stejner was, in the final He belonged 'to the category of naive 

nnlysis. probably laughed at more than, and despairing optimists who continue 
t was understood. . . , . to plant trees on the. brink of disaster. 

Ye| it was aimed at aesthetically edu- So many are his pupils, (and,, sad to 
ating man and "socially sculpting" a say, his unthinking imitators) and so 
umane, society. ; great is his influence on .three-dimen- • 

Beuys was a sensitive artist and an sional contemporary art that his ideas 
ven greater dreamer, a sad clown of the are clearly only beginning to bear.fruit. 
iedi^ age whose Dada r style wit didn’t He was a major originator of new 
lways work and whose creative force, ideas*, a man who constantly opened 
inally crumbled in manic actionism. : new. doors, arguably, more than could or 

But he. was neither a charlatan nor a. should ever be passed through, 
rnud. He.invested his material success Wolfgang Rainer 

n dreams, of a belter life, gestures such (Stunguncr Zciuing, 25 Jnnuary 

■ MI1QIP made to the Nazis but, Stresemann 

■ MUSIC ,; 4 points out, “the man at the helm of the 

Philharmonic (Bad) to come to lerms. 

TPn* ,ike other ,eadin £ public figures, with • 

X J1C rumantic the increasingly stern leaders of the 
r t . ■ Third Reich, tacitly taking the circum- 

01 the Ddton sian ? e * into account and making con- 

• : ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ * " : Yet even those who might have pre- 

. ferred to sec Furtwanglcr emigrate can 
•' hirdly fair to -acknowledge, Strese- 
mann feels, that his attitude during die 
Nazi years was a noble one. 

: .. Music critic Hans Heinz Stricken- 
• $chmidt stressed that during the Third 
. Reich Furtwangler had used the full 
weight of jris nuthoriiy ip. support of 
musicians or works pf music the Nazis 
deemed undesirable! v,,< '■ 

From 1947 the Allied denazification 
committee in Berlin allowed hirii w 
perform again. The "Romantic of*® 
baton," as he was called, vyrought his 
old magic once more. . • 

S5SJ5B* «■***•; i^tta3SBSS f 

during Third Reich, planne d t0 ^ h e Berlin Phdhar- 

linfavourably toward the Ma»u into* n i i t l mr' 

many Berlin concert-goers return^ ' * 

their season tickets in protest. "7 ■* Karajan. There & . 

Yet from the 1935/36 season he re- |! a, r “X ba ob J“ 1 , ,on 10 h ' m 

sumed responsibility 4wt>il8;^Bejl 1 n l .bui.I eannot rewnr 

tnonic concerts, some of which he en- mend himfer tours, , 

trusted to visiting conductors. _;..Furtwanglei : stressed Vhgt .whtia B 

Details can be read in the book Mu- [f ll “ ot J® slightest rivalry towa ■ 

slk im Schatten der Politik (Music in* J; ar ^J an saipe cpuld not be salu 
the Shadow of Politics) by his long- Rarnjan s attitude . towai’d Tittp-. r - 
standing secretary Berta Geissmar, 1° 19^1 he’ referred to ufl'i 

. The former general manager of the pleasant experiences" with Karajan # 
Berlin Philharmonic, 8 1 -year-old j-;*® »•.■-" ; ... ;. t,' , n : j ” 

Wolfgang Stresemann (whose father In November I* 954 .;he sumpipnc«| 
was Reich Chancellor and Foreign orchestra mapager - Ge^hari; ,i vol, : 
Minister Gustav Stresemann), says in Westermaaa^to his sickbe^l^lin rBade 0- 
his memoirs that Furtwgngler “opted Baden, saying: “friy dbar Westermann, 
for inner emigration and preferred to I have called for you to take my lea v *. 
offer what protection he could to his.. .® n !d td-thapk you. Please : givp njy:f ,r 'j 
musicians.” - ;v > chpstrarnykind regards, w-F* 

< There was never any mention at the He died on 30 November 1954 aged 68-> 
time of concessions Furtwanglcr had . . jNanbnger Nachrichicn, 25 . .JuHuify l 98 ®* 



orchestra manager - . Gerhart, v0 ®: 
Westerma^n^tb his sickbeb^ln :BadeO' 
Baden, saying: “friy ddar Westermann, 
I have called for you to take my le» ve : 
and toy thank /you. Please; gi-vp, Sit . or ':} 
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of Turkish women 



Sallha ^chelnhardt . Vi '. reconciling 1 
differences. , (Phoipt.J.uchcn Wilhelm), 

A uthoress Snlihn Scheinhardt, who is 
Turkish, said: “I feel at home here. L 
have decided to stay in this country.” 

She meant .the Federal Republic and 
not Turkey, which.she left 18 years ago.- 
Offenbach could become her new 
home when she has finished her. official 
period, as resident writer there in two 
years’ time. , 

Saliha Scheinhardt, 35, won the Of- 
fenbach Literary Prize. which carries 
with it DM44.O00. following in the foot- 
steps of Hans-Christian Kirsch, Hanne 
F. JuritZ and Horst Bingel. 

The city council gave her the Prize in 
recognition of her work “reconciling 
differing cultures and the council 
wants her to examine new possibilities 
of “integrating foreign citizens cultural- 
ly and from a language point of view." 

Offenbach has a .population of 
1 1 0,000, of which about 20 per cent arc 
foreigners 1 , 3-.000 of them Turks. 

Saliha Scheinhardt is putting together 
material on people of differing cultures, 
a knowledge of which is essential for re- 
conciliation. 

She has collected material dealihg 
with Turkish .women whose husbands • 
have ieft the family to work abroad-. 

In her first book, Fruuei l die sterbeii, 1 
ohne 'dass sie gelebt. hat ten (Women 
who die without having lived), that ap-. 
peared in i983,.she told^he story . of .ai 
• Turkish women who. murdered her htiffi-. 


■r ...-». • •r'M ■ 
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band, a “German Turk”,, because she 
could not go along with the demands in- 
creasingly ;made. of her: that followed 
western norms ,and the western life- 
style. . . 

Her. second book. Drei Zyprcssen 
(Three cypresses) dealt with the crisis, of ■ 
identity, that young Turkish girls experir, . 
encc growing up in the Federal. Repub-, 
lie, divided between the two cultures. 

In her -latest book, Und die. Fraiien 
weinten. Blur (And. the women -wept 
blood) she reports on three. women who. 
live in the slums of large Turkish citips, 
■She lived for six months .in . poverty- 
stricken quarters .in Turkish cities with- 
out official permission. These, cities are 
places of refuge for Anatolian farmers 
before they take off towards the “pro- 
mised land”, the Federal Republic. 

These reports, which Saliha Schema 
hardl .collected from Turkish women 
over a period of four years, could be a 
rough outline of her own life. 

Her father wps a labourer, Her moth- 
er npvcr went to school. 

At ten, in her free time, Saliha 
Scheinhardt worked in a bakery. At 15. 
she worked as a tourist guide in her 
home town ip Anatolia. Konya, the lor* 
mcr centre of the Scljuk empire uf the 

Middle Ages 

Her love for a German theology stu- 
dent who had learned Turkish, drew 
young Sahila into conflict with her 
staunchly Moslem family who rejected 
the idea of marriage. 

In the end, along with her German fi- 
ancee Sahila, 17, plucked up enough 
courage to make a start in We^t Ger- 
many. . 

Urged on by on unbridled wish, to 
learn she tried to come to terms with 
West German society, so different from 
what she had known, a cujture .that 
wonted to push her back to, a chiild-|ikc 
level with, for [instance, the use of bqky 
talk, German.iVpUst working as. a 
seamstress, a waitress ,and as a stewar- 
dess she learned that tails' language “was 
the manifestation of a tough but subtle 
culture. ...... i } . ( . , ,, 

’ Despit [her education, studies in edu- ; 
catidnal theory’ ana the sciences SaliHp, 
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Scheinhardt has found -it -difficult to 
bridge the gap:between her-present life 
andherpast. • ' ■ i. 1 - j ■ 

She' said: “In my first book; I Wrote i 
about a mulberry tree in which I often 
played, as- a.child. I also told of a small 
sick: hen - or of the times when eatly- in - 
the morning I sold sprigs of mint in the; 
market before going, to school. These 
are-symbolsiof my nostalgia; my longing 
for home." 

1 Modernisation : in Turkey, causes 
these child memories to fade. She Is d.e^; 
pressed at the way the country is adjust? 
ing to, western civilisation. - 

She commented: “In many Anatolian: 
villages there is no doctor but the peo- 
ple can watch Dallas . on television." \ 
Professional criticism of her .work.- 
that maintains she only “documents",, 
that hpr work, cannot be regarded m .li- 
terature, docs not bgthcr her , 

"My first concern is .with, authentic-, 
ity," she says. “That is why I do, my re- 
search as if 1. were, going to. write a re- 
port, and 1 analyse my convei‘s?tions in 
this way. In. the stories I. want. to retain, 
the speech mannerism^ .o.f. wo men ; from 
the lower classes and still remain com- 
prehensible." 

She does not regard herself as repre- 
senting “Germ an -Turkish literature" 
but more as an authoress who writes in 
German, who wants to reach out to Ger- 
mans and her young fellow-countrymen 
nnd women who have groyvn up in the 
Federal Republic. 

Like other foreign writers of her genera- 
tion such as the Italian Franco Biondi or 
the Turk Rafik Schaini she concentrates 
on literature thqt demonstrates the con- 
flicts stirred up by encounters with, and 
confrontation by. differing cultures. 

One of the most important projects 
that Saliha Seheinhardi has initiated as 
"writer in residence" in Offenbach in- 
volves getting together women from ren 
nations. 

In the book prepared in collaboration 
with the women themselves Saliha 
Scheinhardt plans to document how 
women get through the daily routine in 
"a country that is so inhospitable.” 

In a workshop young people. German 
and foreign, will be encouraged to write 
about the problems of their life along- 
side each other. 

Saliha Scheinhardt said that “our 
h6pe for the future rests in synthesis," 
and she means by that “mixing" German 
and Turkish culture's tb' produce some- 
thing new." ‘ 

Saliha Scheinhardt no longbr seHoUslj) 
cohsiders returning lo Turkey. She says of 
her official peribd a^Nvriter iri residence” 
in Offenbach “1 have been Welcomed here' 
wllh open iarms. Why should 1 1 ' go ’’off 1 
n 8 a i n ?' Anion J. Weinberger. 

(pieZcif! Hnrtjburjj, 24 January 1 ^ 86 ) 
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Gerty Molz.en . walk- on the wild 
8lde. (Photo; t|pa) • 

■ POP MUSIC.. 

A grandma hits 
the high notes 

G erty Molzen gives the lie to the be- 
lief that pop music is for the young. 
At 80, she has recorded her version 
of the Lou Reed classic “Take a walk on 
the wild side", and the single is number 
one in the New York disco scene. 

Gerty Molzen is the daughter of a 
Gliicksburg shipowner and in January 
she celebrated her Hntli birthday with a 
second hit, “Do you really want to hurt 
me?” the question asked in English with 
a North German accent. 

This German touch goes down well in 
Americu and Britain, and it is not put 
on. Gerty Molzen says that she learned 
to speak English like this. 

She admits that a year ago she had no 
idea of getting info pop music. For many 
years she has hhd a lot to do with music 
and began singing over fifty years ago. 

She studied singing' among other 
things itn Munich nnd appeared as an'AI- 
to in many European cities. 

She sang at Cathedral concerts in 
Salzburg and enchanted audiences iti 
Vienna and Milan. ' ’ . ; 

. Accompanied by ttie Choj?ir|' expert 
Professor Josef Pembauer she gave lied-[ 
er recitals and' provided' the singing 
parts for Elisabeth ' Flick^rigchildt In 
Gustav Griindgeh’s filiW version of Effi 
Brest by Theodbr Fontdnd; “ L • 

’|As a linger she did notjjqst perfoirm. 
the classics. 'SHfe l&rried jd'adcompany 

herself on the pianb ' and 'Worked up a 
■■ i. • bii-: Vv'i-i j J v .1! 

Continued on page .14 . 
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■ STUDENTS 

It’s still cut and 
thrust in the 
fraternities 

KielerNachrichlen 

G erman student fraternities, often 
dismissed as outmoded, are still 
going strong. A century or more ago 
they were regarded as 1 revolutionaries. 
Nowadays their alumni include Chan- 
cellors, Nobel Prize-winners and heads 
of slate. 

More students seem to be joining fra- 
ternities to drink and carouse than turn 
up for student demonstrations and join 
in choruses of “We shall overcome.’’ 

Kiel alone has 1 8 student fraternities 
with between 800 and 1,000 members. 
Their public image is still the hackneyed 
cliche of students duelling with swords 
or drinking each other under the table. 

Many Germans still feel student fra- 
ternities are formidable mainly for their 
consumption of beer, plus duel-scarred 
faces by which they can be recognised 
by others of the species. 

Erhard Prclle, head of student frat- 
ernity alumni ill Kiel, says this clicht is 
exaggerated. “Before the First World 
War students fought 8 to 15 duels;. now 
they usually limit themselves to two, and 
some fraternities even make duelling 
optional." 

Fraternities certainly come in all 
shapes and sizes. Some duel, others 
don’t; some wear uniforms, others don’t. 

Even so, 1 0 of the 18 Kiel fraternities 
still insist on members duelling. -Duell- 
ing welds people together." says Frank- 
W alter Hulsenbeck, 25. a law student. 

He sees duelling as a symbol of mem- 
bers’ readiness to fight on euch other's 
behalf in every respect. Duels are only 
fought with members of other fraterni- 
ties. 

Fraternities set great store by their 
sense of community. “Age and rank 
matter little in the . fraternity,” says 
Roger Schwarz, a maths student who 
sees fraternities as a counterweight to 
the anonymity of the mass university. 

Corps students undergo several 
stages, Trom the Fux or fresher to the 
Burse he or full student member and the 
A her Herr or alumnus. 

They have various duties and posts 
intended to foster a sense of responsibility. 
Members (and non-members) of student 
fraternities can rent a room in corps 
homes for DM 100-DM20Q a month. 

Festivities, lectures and other activi- 
ties are held for purposes of entertain- 
ment and information. Herr Prclle feels 
the corps offer a warm hearth in the 
context of intolerance ond an elbow- 
pushing society. 

History shows there to have been li- 
mits to this claim to tolerance. Between 
the early 1 9th century and the Third 
Reich the corps banned Jewish mem- 
bers more than once. 

These anti-xemilic resolutions were 
admittedly waived ns often as they were 
imposed. 

To this day fraternities arc particular 
about who they accept us members: in 
1978 a Gottingen corps was expelled 
front the lending association for having 
accepted a conscientious objector as a 
member. 


Conscientious objectors to military 
service are as unwelcome as women stu- 
dents, who are banned from joining for 
largely historical reasons, Herr Prelle 
says. 

Women students have only been per- 
mitted at German universities since 
1 919, he explains, while if they were al- 
lowed to join fraternities today they 
wc uld . merely lead to petty jealousy 
among members. 

Women’s lib may yet have to prevail, 
but the student corps have always 
claimed to be staunchly patriotic. His- 
torically they have close ties with the 
1 9th century liberal and national move- 
ment. 

Jena University students who volun- 
teered for service in the war of libera- 
tion against Napoleon joined forces 
with Friedrich' Ludwig Jahn’s gymnas- 
tics movement to set up the original 
Burschenschaft, or German student frat- 
ernity, In June 1815. 

Others soon followed suit at other 
universities. “Honour, Freedom and 
Fatherland" was their motto, a united 
Germany their objective. 

Rulers of the dozens of small German 
states saw them as revolutionaries who 
would stop at nothing. In 1819 a corps 
student, Karl Sand, assassinated poet 
and politician August ' von Kotzebue, 
whom he suspected of being a Tsarist 
agent. 

The student fraternities were prompt- 
ly prohibited in all member-states of the 
German Confederation as a “demagogic 
movement." They naturally went under- 
ground. 

Critics accuse them of drifting to the 
right politically after the failure of the 
1 848 revolution (if not earlier). 

In 1914 corps students were among 
the first volunteers for active service 
rind 6.000 died at Langemarck in Flan- 
ders. 

In 1919 they returned and joined the 
Freikorps in large numbers. They were 
largely responsible for suppressing the 
Bavarian Rtiterepublik, or Soviet re- 
public. 


Post-war ban 


After the Second World War student 
fraternity traditions were widely felt to 
be outmoded. Some universities, such as 
the Free University in Berlin, banned 
them entirely. 

Theodor Heuss, the first Bonn head 
of state, was opposed to them. The So- 
cial Democrats refused to allow their 
members to wear student corps colours 
until 1967. 

In November 1952 a conference of 
German students’ unions held in Kiel 
approved a resolution stating that dele- 
gates were opposed to the resurrection 
of reactionary student fraternities. 

Students who fought duels were said 
to be seriously in breach of their social 
and civic responsibilities as university- 
trained citizens. 

Yet Bonn Interior Minister Robert 
Lehr and Bundestag Speaker Hermann 
Ehlcrs publicly proclaimed their allegi- 
ance to the student corps ideals of old. 

Litigation followed as a result of 
which fraternities were allowed to duel 
and wear colours again. From 1961 
Fcdcrnl government youth subsidies in 1 - 
eluded grants to student corps. 

The fraternities have not forgotten 
their patriotic roots! On 18 January 
they marched in full uniform through 
Kid to a meeting in commemoration of 
the foundation of Bismarck's Reich. 

I\1anfred Goihsch 

(Kielcr Nachrlchfen, 22 January 1986) 


Coloured hats, sashes, songs 
— and now women members 


S everal A he Herren , or student fratern- 
ity alumni, resigned from a Bonn stu- 
dent corps, Cheruskia, when it admitted its 
first women members a few years ago. 

For over 1 50 years membership of 
German student fraternities was a strict- 
ly male privilege. The “old boys" were 
incensed. 

The fraternity in its villa in Poppels- 
dorf, a residential suburb not far from 
the university, has recovered from the 
resignations — and come to terms with 
the female of the species. 

‘ Women-students now makeup nearly 
half Cheruskia’s membership; Ten dre 
full members and not merely a decora- 
tive accompaniment at corps events and 
festivities. 

The fair sex has not cast historical 
precedent to the winds in a Women’s lib 
bid to gain access to the fraternities. 

Law student Andrea Brachwitz from 
Wesel, on the Rhine north of Diissel- 
dorf, saw membership as an opportunity 
of “breaking free of the anonymity of 
the mass university." 

Besides, her father is an alumnus. “He 
joined a student fraternity in Berlin," 
she says. “He often talked about it and 1 
used to think as a girl that I wouldn't 
mind joining one either. 

“When I enrolled as a student in Bonn ' 

1 came across a Cheruskia leaflet and 
my interest was promptly roused. Cher- 
uskia are the only corps that admit 
women members. So I applied to join." 

As with all applications, the fraternity 
had to'decide in full session whether or 
not'to admit her. She spent two semes- 
ters as a Fuchs, or junior, the category 
of member who has to serve the beer 
when members meet for a session. 

The Fuchs also has to keep the corps 
home clean and generally do the dirty 
work, yet he (or, in this case, she) has no 
voting rights. 

A Fuchs can, however, choose a full 
member to defend his (or, again, her) 
rights. They exchange colours. 

In her stint as a Fuchs Andrea learnt a 
great deal about corps history. She was 
taught by the Fuchs-Major, a member of 
the committee. 

The first fraternities were set up early 
in the 19th century and increasingly 
came to advocate political airts such as 
German unity and democratically elect- 
ed German parliaments. 

They were against serfdom and feu- 
dal rule and strongly in favour of the 
1848 German parliament that met in 
Frankfurt. 

Some duelled to demonstrate their 
courage. But over the years strict codes 
of conduct emerged, as is often the case 
in male societies of this kind. Latin 
words were used that ordinary people 
couldn’t understand. 

As a result, Gentian student corps, 
which had close ties with the nobility, 
took on a secretive, elite aura they have 
retained to this day, . . 

"Before 1 joined,’’ says 24-year-old 
sociology student Martina Beier, 
knew nothing at all about fraternities — 
until a friend took md round one even- 
ing. ‘ 

“1 was impressed by the spirit of 
friendship and tolerance and soon de- 
cided to join Cheruskia.” 

Initially her family and friends shook 
their heads In disbelief. “No-one could 
figure out why I of all people wanted to 
join, especially as my subject has a left- 
wing reputation. 




xmdcMen : 
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“1 repeatedly had to defend my deci- 
sion and pioneer public relations among 
fellow-students, most of whom dismiss 
us as totally reactionary." 

Cheruskia prides itself on not being 
reactionary. It was set up in 1919 as r 
non-duelling fraternity with the motto 
"Knowledge, Friendship nnd Toler- 
ance" and pledged to remain progres- 
sive and go with the times. 

“Time," says 1 lth-semcster law stu- 
dent Michael Althoff, “has long passed 
some student fraternities by. Their ideas 
are still those of yesteryear. We are keen 
to go with the times, which is why we ac- 
cept both women and foreigners as 
members." 

After serving their time as a Fuchs 
juniors must pass written and oral tests 
to qualify as Burschen or full student 
members of the fraternity. 

"In the oral test they may be asked 
questions about the corps' code of con- 
duct, such as voting rules, who can 
speak when at special events, how seni- 
or members are elected and so on," An- 
drea says. 

As part of her exam she had to hold a 
short speech to show she was competent 
at public speaking. The subject she had 
to speak on to n full session of members 
was “In Praise of si Nasty Mother-In- 
Law." 

After passing the test she was given 
her colours: a violet, white and green 
cap arid isash. She now wears them at ail 
fraternity events. 

She then decided to rent a room at 
the fraternity home. “It’s much cheaper 
than on the free market,’’ she says. But 
the real rea.sonshe joined was to be able 
to talk with people who shared similar 
views. 

Susnnne Ingcnhutl, another Cheruskia 
member who brooms in,’’ ; says she joined 
for the same, reason. “Human warmth 
and a sense of community were wlinl 1 
was looking for," she says. • • 

Mntlts student Clnudin Hascnau says 
she joined mainly beenuse she felt llic 
need to communicate. Sonja Pongralf. 
who studies Romance languages arid li- 
terature, tells a slightly different tale: 

“I regularly visited Cheruskia 
nal-year high school student. A friend - 
often invited me along. Even then l de- 
cided to join when 1 started at univers- ( 
ity. 

. ^Wheri; J jdldy* liM' at the fraternity 
made the change from school to uni- 
versity very much easier for me.” 

All women members are keen o n 
' what outsiders usually imagine are 
drinking sessions that are' held three 
times a semester.’ 

In reality they are singing sessions 
.followed, after brief official proceed* 

■ ings, by debates in which repartee 1* 

. practised to the enjoyment of all con- 
cerned. . • ■■ • ■ .. .. ' 

Membership has always bee A .claimed 
to be a great personality-builder, with; 
; lectures givep. by professors, debates; 
. and discussions with theA/re Hetfen, orj 

■ alumni, of WhonvCherusicia Has 120. 

In some fraternities alumni are 
pected to ; arrange jobs for the : boys-' 
"That’s not how we go about if," says AF 
Continued on page 12 
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Cancer: a case of helping in dying 
rather than helping to die 


M arla Streubl (not the patient’s real 
name) was barely able to speak by 
the time she died. Her face was dis- 
figured by cancer and several oper- 
ations. There was nothing more the doc- 
tors could do for her. 

When she was sent back to the Paul 
Lechler Hospital in Tubingen she knew 
it was for good; there was no way she 
could hope to leave it again alive, and 
well. 

She was a terminal putient and she 
knew it. She died exactly a year after her 
cancer had first been diagnosed. But the 
doctors and staff made her last few 
weeks as pleasant as possible. 

They called round for a chat when- 
ever they had the time, and they kept 
the pain to a minimum. They helped her 
to die, yot she died a natural death. 

Not so Hermy E„ a cancer patient at 
the Eubios Clinic on Chiemsee in Ba- 
varia, where chief surgeon Julius 
Hackethal supplied her with the cyanide 
she had asked for with which to put an 
end to her suffering. 

Professor Hackethal’s vision of eu- 
thanasia as a kind of stage show, com- 
plete with candlelight, organ music and 
the last rites, has not been at all to the 
liking of the medical profession, espe- 
cially doctors and staff mainly con- 
cerned with terminal cases. 

They take a dim view of the idea of 
doctors with a stethoscope in one pock- 


et and a cyanide phial in the other. They 
disapprove of a show starring the doc- 
tor as deciding who is to live or die. 

“Never,” says Swiss doctor Elisabeth 
Kubler-Ross, who is well known ns an 
expert on death. “It is not for doctors to 
decide when life is no longer worth liv- 
ing. People who arc terminally ill need 
help in dying, not help to die." 

The doctor, she says, must help to 
ease suffering when there is nothing 
more he can to bring about a cure. He 
must help patients to endure the hardest 
part of life: life in the shadow of death. 
And no more. 

Dr Kubler-Ross has taught others for 
over 25 years how she handles patients 
who are dying and their nearest and 
dearest. 

The Paul Lechler Hospital in Tubing- 
en has taken her advice to heart: to pro- 
vide a place of hope where everyone can 
come to terms with death, neither pla- 
gued by pain nor leading a merely veg- 
etable existence. 

Hospital, to paraphrase Tubingen 
don and writer Waller Jens, must be a 
place where love of one’s neighbour is 
practised in the truest sense of the term. 

The Tubingen hospital is a model oi 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a -glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 
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Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a prepuce to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
populatidn.'trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

• . . Four volumes are avuiluhle: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80: 

Asta/Australla, 240 pp., DM 24.80; ' 

■ : Africa, 130 pp.. DM 19.8«: i 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 




: Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


its kind. Doctors are reluctant to refer 
to it as a terminal clinic because far 
more patients still leave it alive than 
dead. 

The Paul Lechler Hospital originally 
specialised in tropical diseases, but over 
the years a growing number of patients 
have chosen to die there, having heard 
that patients were treated by people, not 
machines. 

The human touch is far more import- 
ant than medical technology in the final 
stage of life. Doctors and nurses try to 
make the last few weeks and months of 
life more bearable for patients who arc, 
as it were, rejects from the modern med- 
ical machinery that predominates at 
Tubingen University Hospital. 

They help patients to die quietly nnd 
at peace with the world. They help them 
in dying rather than helping them to die. 

The clinic is in a large park with fine 
old trees overlooking the city. The foyer 
is overlooked by a towering mosaic rep- 
resentation of the Good Samaritan. 

The most important meeting place is 
the refectory, a facility most other hos- 
pitals have long since axed. Meals taken 
together form part of the treatment. 

They are partly the reason why so 
many old people prefer to be sent to the 
Paul Lechler Hospital to end their days 
when they fed their lime has come. 
They can no longer bear the impersonal 
atmosphere of (heir old folk’s home. 

“Many old people don't find dying it- 
self all that difficult," says chief surgeon 
Harald Kretschmer. “What upsets them 
arc the depressing circumstances that 
accompany it.” 

Doctors and nurses at the clinic have 
almost all served at mission hospitals 
overseas where (hey learm how to set 
aside personal needs, which is essential 
in dealing with the dying. 

Their Christian motivation is even 
apparent from their salary slips. The 
chief surgeon earns no more than his 
deputies, and 1 2 doctors share (he sala- 
ries of ten. 

How can one help people medical sci- 

• ence can no longer help? The most im- 
portant point is to ease the pain. Termi- 
nal cancer patients often suffer from 
pain that can put out the very last spark 
ofwilltolive. 

In Tiibingen a tnorphium-based anal- 
getic has proved most effective. It is giv- 
en to patients as often as . every two 
hours and frees them from pain without 
dulling their senses! ; 

: Cohtlnued ffom page 12’ • 

ter Herr Dieter Quednau, a professor of 
biometrics. 

“Most of us wouldn't want to join the 
gravy train that way," says Martina Bei- 
er. “We would sooner get by on Ohr 
own." ' 4 

Blonde Martina will soon be an Alte 
. Dflme — the second "old girl” senior to 
the 23 student members of the fratern- 
ity, She is only 25 but has already grad- 
uated. ’ 

Membership is a lifetime arrange- 
ment. “When members exchange rib- 

* bbnS they pledge mutual’ reliability and 
responsibility, 11 Andrea says. She Can 

' now chat with her father as an expert bn 
‘ fraternity affairs. ' 

,f Sign'd Latka-Johrlng 

(NUrnberger Nachrlchten, 25 January 1 986) 


They stay fully conscious of what 
goes on around them. This treatment 
has only recently been considered ac- 
ceptable in Germany. 

Morph ium cocktails will not, of 
course, eliminate personal problems. 
People who are dying, need both pain- 
killers and someone they can confide in. 
Nothing is worse than loneliness. 

Medical care on the borderline be- 
tween life and depth seeks to eliminate 
or at least ease the pain of solitude. The 
best medicine is close contact with the 
patients’ nearest nnd dearest, and the 
Tubingen clinic strongly encourages it. 

Wherever possible, patients are re- 
leased and sent home to die. “Sending a 
dying patient back home is the finest gift 
possible,” says Dr Kiibler-Ross. 

Yet most patients are not given the 
opportunity. Over 7.0 per cent of Ger- 
mans die in lipspitnl, and the percentage 
is increasing, although 90 per cent 
would reportedly prefer to die at home. 

Cramped conditions and the restric- 
tions imposed by work, children and the 
family may be reasons for not allowing 
people to die in dignity in their owji 
homes, but the reason why most rela- 
tives prefer to pack them off (o hospital 
to die is fear of the nearness of death. 

Old people in particular often have to 
take their leave of life without the least 
support from their families. In death, ns 
in life, young people have the more 
powerful lobby. 

Germans could learn extensively 
from experience in other countries. In 
the United Stales hospices arc as wide- 
spread as maternity clinics. In Sweden 
and Holland hospitals have full-time 
staff trained to help people to die. 

Britain has for over 80 years had ho- 
spices where terminal patients can end 
their days under medical supervision. 

London alone has half a dozen. Nine 
out of 10 patients have terminal cancer. 
“We make our patients only two pro- 
mises,” says Richard Lamincrtun, head 
of St Joseph’s Hospice, London, for the 
past 16 years. 

One is that they will have no pain and 
the other is that (hey won’t die on their 
own. Patients who aren't bedridden are 
allowed to return home for a while if 
they feel strong enough. 

Home care service is then provided. 
St Joseph's has 40 ward patients nnd 
over 100 who are cared for at home. 

Could British hospices serve as a 
model for German clinics? The Bonn 
Health Ministry asked welfare associ- 
ations, hospitals, doctors, the churches 
and others for their views on the subject 
five years ago. 

: Ninety-five per cent were against the 
idea then, but times have sijice changed. 
The taboo is growing less powerful. 

In J983 the German Cancer Relief 
Association set up the first • palliative 
• therapy ward as a pilot project at Co- 
logne University Hospital. 

'• .* Findings are so encouraging that in- 
terest has been shown by hospitals, in 
Bonn, Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Kiel. ■ 

Others have quietly followed. They 
include Herdecke Hospital, St Vincenz 
Hospital# ■ Limburg, Ulm . University 
Hospital and the Amalie Sievekirig Hos- 
pital in Hamburg. . . 

Financing terminal; care wards is fair- 
ly unproblematic. Expensive equipment 
isn’t required. All patients need. is some- 
one to be there tp help them.as they die. 

Tiibingen hospital -chaplain Christof- 
fer Grundmann says: “I have a friend 
who works as a doctor In a Hamburg 
mortuary. He says he can see at a glance 
by looking at. <the >dead 'person’s face 
whether he or she has died in peace, at 
home or atone in hospital. ’’ . i . .- ., . 

’• Reflate Wiedemann 

(Hannover* phe Allgemetna, 25’ January 1 986) 
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The life of the bobby on 
the Reeperbahn beat 



W e're a spiritual force round here." 

says a policeman at the Davids- 
wachc station on the Reeperbahn. in the 
Sf Pauli red light area of Hamburg. 
Prostitutes having trouble with their 
pimps, winos on skid row. small-time 
criminals trying to go straight — ail sorts 
turn up here. Tourists sometimes comes 
in to hnve a look. 

The door opens. An old balding man 
comes in. He has a stubble beard and 
threadbare clothing. “Hullo boys," 'he 
says to the duty policeman. “Is Charly 
in? M -l 

The duly officer is rocking back on 
his stool, relaxed. He lets the stool roll 
forward. “No, Anton," he says. “Charly 
isn’t on duty today.** 

Anion waves his hand' in acknowl- 
edgement. “OK. Thanks anyway. Sec 
you." And disappears. 

Anton comes often, but no one at the 
station knows who . Char ly . is. The 
urtswer was 'routine. The policeman 
shrugs his shoulders: T i doesn't 'bother 
me. And he is satisfied. That's the main 
thing, isn't it?" 

There are nhout #0 policemen here in 

Police reduced 
to tears 

M unich police got more than they 
bargained for when they tried to 
arrest a 26-year-old Ghanaian on an 
identification matter. The heavily built 
man jumped through a first-floor win- 
dow, hurdled several mail-high fences, 
shrugged off attempts to hold him and 
laughed when teargas was squirted at 
him. . . 

As one policeman later described it, 
the Ghanaian at first seemed to have ac- 
cepted his fate when spoken to. but then 
he “exploded like a bolt from the blue" 
and leapt through the first-floor window 
to the ground below, where he made a 
belly landing. 

A pursuing policeman reached him, 
but the Ghanaian sprang to his feet and 
raced away. The pursuing officer, de- 
scribed as being an accomplished track 
athlete, was left floundering behind. The 
police kept up their search for an hour 
and eventually found the man in a tele- 
phone booth. But he burst out add got 
away again, leaving the policemen 
clutching his jacket- and shirt, i 
The man, now naked to the waist, hid 
himself in a rubbish container but whs 
given away when he accidental ly moved 
• the lid; As the police heaved the lid off. 
the man sprang out ! . But the police were 
ready wit htenrgas. 

This had about the same effect as a 
ftcahitc on an clcphanu suid a police- 
man later. All :thal happened was the 
policemen started watering at the eyes 
and were only able to see their man 
• through a fog of tears. . ■« 

They threw themselves at the now tir- 
ing man and tried to put on handcuffs, 
hut his wrists were loo big. Eventually 
they were forced to lie him to u railing: 

1 Inside the paddy wagon, the windows 
were opened, “Cold, cold,* 1 cried the big 
innn. Tho pnliceitiem smiled nnd Closed 
the windows. They had' at least' found 
the heel of this acliill&ti: . ; - 

dpa 

[Ilrcnicr NadufehlMl. 23Jonuaiy 1986; 


the Reeperbahn. They ate mostly yoniig. 
They have to deal with, as one puts it, 
“nutcases and lunatics, whores and 
pimps, thieves and fences." 

it is 1 1 pm. Coffee is ready. One of 
the plain clothes then comes In with a 
dark-haired mnh in tow. “Says he's ille- 
gal (an illegal immigrant). Says he's 
called Hassan." The unexpected is com- 
monplace here. 

The door opens again. A 'l 5-year-old 
hoy comes in. He complains loudly 
about the earphones of his Walkman. 
They have been stolen and he knows 
who did it. A policeman sorts through 
the papers that need filling in. • 

• • In the meantime!, Hassan has changed 
his mind. He now says that he is Italian. 

A patrol car team brings in a complain- 
ing drunk. He will be taken to a cell to 
sober up. Hassan has to show his pa- 
pers. The drunk is adamant: he wants to 
lake his bottle with him into the cell. 

The procedure is too slow for the boy 
who has lost his earphones. He decides 
to go and get them hack himself. Hasson 
is Antonio and really is an Italian. The 
drunk doesn’t want to go into a cell. He 
wants to go home instead. , 

Midnight: plriin clothes detective 
Werner Finder gets-ready for a tour of 
l/ic precinct. Plain cfoiJic* detectives are 
included in every shift, In the criminal 
world they are known to everybody, but ■ 
that is not important. Their mere pres- 
ence acts as a deterrent. Robberies have 
declined markedly as a result of using • 
them. 

On his way k Finder is greeted on all 
sides and he chats with pimps and pros- 
titutes. He says maintaining contacts is 
important. -It takes years -to buildup 
goodwill. • ... 

■ Palais d’Amour is the biggest brothel 
in the area. It is quiet. Girls dressed in 
skimpy lingerie wait in the contact room 
■vyhile men sidle in with heads pulled 
down into their shoulders... , . 

■ Finder finds- that he is already expect- 
ed at the Salambo cabaret. The owner 
invites him in to see the latest act. Four 
.slender Asian girls and four young men 
— • • ‘ ‘ -■ 

J ournalists and television crews 
packed the courtroom |o‘ record the 
hearing for posterity. The sum at stake: 
six pfennigs' (2.5 American tents). Thai 
was what Hnnoycr lawyer, .Dr Eberhard 
Nordmann was demanding from busi- 
nessman Frbd Kdch, 56. 

TK* slory to emerge was this: Koch 
was NqrdmamVs client on a case involv- 
ing a lease but had had n disagreement 
wiih him and had sought another law- 
yer. 

' Nqrdmnnn sent..' .Koch n iailV fpr 
DM51 7.£fi, due up ?0 Noyembcr..But 
this happened to pe q public holiday, Qn 
21 November when the money had not 
pr rived, Nordmann filed a suit with the 

w-:.,.. 

; . He told the civil, court judge Fjied- 
, helm Rudolph that, the correspondence 
,qp to this point hfl'd indicated that Kqch 
had no intention of payirig. ( A remitter 
could be argued against, but not a court 
• order.- 


are on the platform. Business is good 
here. In many spots fear of Aids is keep- 
ing people away. So is unemployment. 

2am: it is freezing cold. Finder takes a 
look at a well-known beat where the taste 
is mildly exotic. Then back to the police 
station where the coffee has just been 
made. 

A girl in the blue fur coot bursts into the 
room. She is a little drunk. She claims a 
pimp is after her. She doesn't want lo work 
on the street. She is given a cup of coffee 
and an officer tries to quieten her. 

She says she met this nice man in a 
disco a few days ago and now she has to 
go and work for him. The police know 
the pimp. The ploy is not new. The girl 
is not the first. She is 16. The duty offi- 
cer looks at her reflectively. His daugh- 
ter is the same age. Later, this girl wii be 
sent home to her parents in a taxi. 

4am: it's quieter Shortly before 5am, 
it's lime for dbffee again. And a bread 
roll. Before the day begins again. 

Hi Ike Pritll-Kramer 
{LiibcckcrNachrichicn. tvJnnuiiry IVX6) 


Pop music granny 

Continued from page 1 1 

■ programme of parodies of famous pian- 
ists of the 1 950s and 1960s. 

Even today she claims that she has a 
cabaret qnd. parody act of more than 60 
items at the ready. ... 

Even through she is a North German 
she was a roaring success at Carnival in 
the Rhineland. She starred in a carnival 
comic turn as a women's libber, she re- 
calls with a smile. 

She pursued a second career in films 
after the war. She wus well known in her 
role qs a prostitute in Jurgen Roland’s 
film Polizeirevier Dav'idswache (The Da- 
vids waclie police station in Hamburg's 
red-light district). She achieved her 
amusing effects by being brash. 

She made a musical! Heimweh nach 
Pauli (Nostalgia for St Pauli) nnd was in; 
Deni Tiiier auf dem Spur {On the track : 
of the culprit). 

Gerty Molzen has no wish to be called a 
“Pop Grandma" in her third career. She 
said: “I see myself as a rock lady, with the 
emphasis on lady " In all her engagements 
she has kept bp her standards, 

The lively lady has a full appoint- 
ment’s book with interviews with jour- 
nalists and appearances on televisional; 
home and abroad. 

In her 80th year she still puts in tirfie 
for her artistic work. She says; “You can 1 
sing until, you're 60,iand be crazy until 
you’re 90." dpq 

(Siuttgancr Nachrichten, 21 January. 1986) 


Businessman 
Fred sued 
for sixpence 


On 18 December, kocb^aidf.liut t^ 
cheque was for DM5 17.50 — a zero had 
been typed in instead of a 6. Thd ; lawyer 1 
was not satisfied and renewed his suit to. . , 
collect outstanding six pfennigs; Plus-jm 
teresl at 4 percent. 

Nordmann told the hearing that It . 
was a matter of principle and of collect- 
ing the costs incurred. The original pro- 
cess of entering the charge had cost him . 
92 marks in costs plus value-added tax. " 
If he decided at this stage to.go nq {urw ; 
thcr, he would lose his costs. 

Nordmahii' ‘told . the ; c6tfrt that : f6ur t«! 
letters in his correspondence, file with-. 


Judge bitter at 
lollipop hint 

T he long face of the legal world re- 
mained unumused. Two lawyers in- 
volved in the “dextrose energy case" have : 
been punished "in the name of the people". 

Bernhard Rtisch. 47, anti Wolfgang Jo- 
hann, 36, hath Trout Diisscltlorf, were oil- 
monished by a bnr tribunal fur behaving 
“impertinently and in an undignified man- 
ner." Rii.sch wns also fined 2,000 marks. 

Their offence wus to send a packetof 
bonbons worth 80 pfennigs to a judge 
who had been presiding over a cav 
handling disputed building costs d 
8,000 marks. The case had been 
journed five times nnd the /awyen 
thought that' the fructose content of the 
bonbons would give the slow-working 
judge more energy. 

Senior judge Dr Christoph Degen- 
hnrdt had been sent the bonbons (o pass 
on to his slow-working colleague. But 
he wrote back, poker-faced, to SHy that 
• German judges were able to buy their 
own bonbons. In nny case, wrote Dcgen- 
hard!, he was not a post office courier. 

It seemed that the matter might rev 
there. But the judge at (he centre of the 
lollipop row, Wolfgang Rocse, 38, was 
not satisfied. The bar council was alert- 
ed and a prosecution was entered. 

In addition, the tribunal charged the 
two with illegal advertising: they werr 
convinced that Riiscfr had alerted dc 
media. The upshot was lots of headlines. 
Bar hearings arc usually in secret. 

Prosecutor - . Hans-Reinlutrd Henke 
said that he had never before seen the 
media at tribunal hearings. Such hear- 
ings were held in secret so that the pub- 
lic could not see how the bnr went about . 
.settling its internal disputes. 

Judges, prosecutors and lawyers were 
rail organs of,the legal system. They were 
all in the same boat. Rtisch and Johann 
had behaved without solidarity. They 
had In effect described Judge Rocse as 
lazy, hypocritical and unprofessional 
and had held him up to ridicule. 

However! Henke said that all the pu- 
blicity might do thottyo more harm than 
good. . Members of the, public might 
think that from now on, judge? might be 
inclined to view 1 ' their cnscs un.symp® - 
' thetlcally. ' 

Riisch nnd johrinn intend to appeal 
Rtisch wns unrepentant. He said judgfl 
were paid, out of public money and ht 
wpuld rebel again if he ever came aefris 
. a ‘'work-to-rulc- judge again, 

Hans Wilfknweber ; .. 
•• - fMnnnhcimor Miirgen,. I ft 

, . • , •, ", * • ’ _ I 

Koch should jbe regarded ns rem'mdett 
about-the bill. iKoch disputed this and 
■ Judge Rudolph himself was not able lo ( 
clarify the point. . . . i 

.. . , Then Koch! pulled six pfennigs ori i 
.! his pocket and hapded them over to 19* j 
.assisted by junipf 

.^counsel..'. ; 1 1 

.Koch had to pay court costs of ^ , 
" rtii'rks. In' addition’ he Kati-'to pay tP f 
lawyer 86 marks and 25 pfennigs. . : ■ 
’■'' WUh television cameras whirling ij* 

. j-ithe^pckgrouncJ .(they are allowed, in f 
•v.il. hearings), Nordmann handed Ko^ 

, back.the six pfennigs. j' 

After-. the case, Nordmann handfd 
out a five-page document to members pf 
the Press in which he said, to their 
. tonishment, that by not . carryijtf 
through the usual reminder procedujtf 
1 ;f?f VPP.aid: trills, the judicial system had 
been spared extra work. . . j 

«!•::: 1 co*fc > ; r .$• i . j :. i Ewald RevermaiM j 

- (Siuiigattor-2^elVuii^ I 23 Januaty.l9“ 3 ) 
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Men organise self-help group to 
combat wife-beating husbands 


i 

H ans Peter Liitjen is the originator 
of the “Men against Male Viol- 
ence” organisation, set up in Hamburg. 

On his answering phone he goes 
jstraight to the, point: “Male violence 
Jmeans beating women up, threatening 
:women, using force' against them, at- 
tacking them, hurting them, tormenting 
them, ill-treating them and raping' 
them.” 

He then asks: “Do you practice this 
kind of violence, mate? Do you want to. 
stop it? If you ring us up for that reason' 
you are at the right number.” 

Liitjen, 39, founded the Hamburg or- 
ganisation with support from Bonn, it is 
now spreading to other cities such as ; 
Stuttgart, West Berlin, Kassel, Essen, 
Wuppertal, tfamelin, Speyer and Mu- 
nich. 

There are nine men at the centre of 
his group, two manual workers, a man 
who works on concrete building con- 
struction, one who works in exports, a 
business consultant and computer tech- 
nician an engineer, a trades unionist 
and a bank worker. 

Liitjen is a lecturer in English studies 
at Hamburg University, divorced and 
now living with another woman and her 
children. 

Those who work with him are be- 
tween 28 and 40 and most of them have 
a record of violence against women — 
“and not just once." 

They huve stuck up many thousands 
of posters at railway stations In Ham- 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein and Lower 
Saxony on which sentences in bold let- 
ters similar to (hose on the answering 
phone can be read. 

In Hamburg and the environs more 
than 5,000 pamphlets with' the same 
contents have been passed around to 
men. 

There is an emergency telephone 
available to help men who find them- 
selves in a vicious circle of violence 
against women. There are 20 calls a 
week to this phone number. Every other 
Wednesday the men are invited to a ses - 1 
sion to talk about brutality. 

Male violence against women might 
not be' a capital crime but it is by no. 
means unusual. An Allensbach Institute . 
survey reports that annually 2.5* million 
wives are raped by their husbands. The 
number of unreported cases coujd-'be 
muetthigher. -i..: : ' •••’ ' \ • 

To this can be added an untold num- 
no[ ’ n "'hich men, married or 

, Women involved report why and how ; 
they are harmed in the only refuges they- ; 
have — the 107 independent and- 60: 
municiple homes for battered wives in ' 
the country. These homes have taken in; 
more than 1 4,000 women, most of them 
with children and rnpre often than not 
the wpmen have to struggle (o survive fi- 
nancially. ; 

There is fqr example, lirene 6. After- 
six years of torment She fled. to one of: 
the two Munich hbnies for battered' 
wives.' 1 : 

She said her husband was “compuls- 
ively jealous. When we. went shopping i 
he only wfeijt w|th me so -that i;did not’ 
talk to anyone. If I chatted to .tKe lady . 
next door h&niade a f rightful seeqe " . jv; 
This end as do so many similars^ 
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tuations with accusations being hurled 
about. 

Even his mother said Irene was a 
sloppy wretch, the flat was not cleaned 
enough and she put too much salt in the 
food, and so on and so on-But it did not 
stop at words. Irene said: “Then in the 
middle of the evening meal he boxed my 
ears, threw the crockery about like a 
madman and pulled 'me round the room 
by my hair. When I screqmed he got 
really uptight and pushed me against the 
central heating and held me there ...” 

Hans Peter Liitjen has also been vio- 
lent. He said quite frankly that he would 
describe himself as being a violent man. 

Only after he got divorced did he try 
to get to the bottom of his outbursts, 
“only then did the penny drop," in long 
discussions with his new companion. 

Just when he found happiness again 
he got to hear of male groups in Ameri- 
ca that campaigned against violence. 

He made contact with those involved 
in Boston and Pittsburg. 

The Pittsburg institution uses a beha- 
vioural training technique devised by 
psychologists on which the Hamburg 
group bases its work. 

Liitjen tillered his idea in the Family 
Affairs Ministry in Bonn. 

Ministry official Renate Augste/n 
said: “For the time being we are sup- 
porting this men's group with DM7,000, 
because it is the first project of its kind 
in the country." 

The Ministry expects to gain from the 
group some insights into this area, so 
Liitjen's group has to prepare reports 
and analyses for the Ministry. ■ 

Later the Ministry will tie the ap- 
proach “to something more scientific". 

Renate .Augstein added: “There are 
similar groups in - Amsterdam and 
Utrecht in Holland. This kind o t cam- 


paign Is new here and we hav^ just .be-' 
gun to support it." . 

Waldemar Kiessling, 36, a manage- 
ment consultant, until now in the Ham- 
burg group, has moved to Munich and . 
has decided to start* a similar group 
there. 

He said: “I shall try to get psycholo- 
gists, lawyers and doctors interested in 
the project in Munich.” That could 
mean, and should mean, woman ex- 
perts, “because that would certainly be 
useful to the group sessions." 

How do the sessions work, how do 
the men defuse their potential for viol- 
ence? 

Liitjen said there was no stock rem-: 
edy for this. He said: “There arc various 
factors that trigger off brutality, some- 
times they are very banal." 

One man reported that because his 
wife was terribly grumpy in the morn- 
ings he had to wake his son, wash and 
dress him for school , and get him his 
breakfast. This created stress in him 
that ended up in rows and finally in phy- 
sical violence. 

The advice the men’s group gave him 
was that firstly he should buy his son an 
alarm clock. The boy was seven and old 
enough to get himself up and wash him- 
self, the father was told. 

Then breakfast could he got ready 
the previous evening without any rush. 
Another man confessed that he had 
beaten his wife because she had not 
paid a bill on time. He admitted that he 
had had a tough day at work and on the 
way home he had got worked up “be- 
cause of the asses driving on the road." 
The unpaid bill was the last straw. 

He was advised: “When you are frus- 
trated at work quietly tell those at home 
that you are in a bad mood before you 
go home. Your wife will then under- 
stand. Go in the garden, take a walk or a 
shower so as to cool off. Then when you 
have calmed down tell her what has 
happened a\ work to upset you.” 


Prisoners set up ‘trade union’ 
to present their case 

I nmates of the Westphalia prison at Through good cooperatioh between 
Werl formed their own association the various parties involved. a start has 
named “Solidarity”. already been. made on prpjecls to help 


Via'roocn^oenTno’iDars’TDr'inanyyears, 
said that now 2,000 of the total of 
60,000 prisoners held nationwide 
were members of the association; . 

It was recently “officially” esta- 
blished at a meeting In Bielefeld as an 
organisation “similar to a .trades un- 
ion”, with the aim of representing 
prisoners and their dependents in' 
dealings with the law, government and- 
public. 

“Solidarity” chairman Erwin kemu& 
said that the membership was inode lip 
not only of ordinary prisoners, includ- 
ing 80 serving life sentences, but also 
of the victims of crime, lawyers, scien- 
tific experts and social Workers. 

- Citizens involved 'in politics-and the 
Church were: also talcing ani interest in 
the-unusual association. • ‘ . :r.; i 


“ . . . ,- r i j ! .. 4 - • 

• , Tbeifi le^- 

; ters to prisoner? who do not have reia- 
ijves outside, -and preparations for life 
>in freedom with a Job; •’ ,. L. • 

' the associat.on will campaign main' : 
ly for freedom of information and as- 
sejjfibjy .wHifch it claims prisoners are 
just as e'nti t |ed I to ds others. ! 

. It WH| also make detnands for, a 
more humane prison system. . . • 

Prison reform was introduced . in 
1977, costing tax-payers DM6 million 
& day, but this has not made life in 
prison any easier. . * •• ... 

As always; most penal institutions 
qrc overcrowded. Leave of absense 
, from prisorHk rdrely^rhntedand ap- 
pro j>riqte pay is not pqjd to prisoners 
for the hard work they have to dd;- 


' Obviously, said Liitjen, these are onty 
“tips td : start. off with”: The* real reasons 
for acting brutally towards women ard 
often more deep-seated, 

Many men are not prepared lo dis- 
cuss their personal problems with wom- 
en because they believe they must keep 
up a front of being "the strong sex”. This 
pressure seeks an. outlet — and that is in 
Violence. .. 

Similar Outbursts can be the result of 
a married man gradually losing all con- 
tact with his old friends, or when he sets 
his sights too high in his job. 

bther.me it given to violence had for- 
gotten, or. never learned, where" the li- 
mits lie of a person's ability to cope with 
physical and emotional stress. 

Then there are others, and this group 
is increasing in size, who cannot come 
to terms with the fact “that their wives 
are emancipated.” 

Liitjen said: "Firstly they refuse to lis- 
ten and look away. Then they tease their 
wives and make new demands of them.” 

When that does not help then they 
begin to fight. At the back of his mind 
the husband has the suspicion that “he 
can no longer rely upon his wife, and 
not only sexually.” 

This touches “on an inability to find a 
better appreciation of each other’s roles 
in the marriage partnership.” 

Many men have come to understand 
and accept that the old cliche roles no 
longer prevail, that women arc not men’s 
playthings and that they must work to- 
gether in a partnership of equality. 

Many women find it difficult to go nlong 
with the "Men against Male Violence" 
campaign. Liitjen said that the five inde- 
pendent battered wives homes in Ham- 
burg were not prepared to cooperate with 
his group. He said: “We have tried to make 
contact with them many times.” 

The homes are not prepared “to raise 
a little finger to help the group” and 
Liitjen says “l can understand this” for 
the Women's Liberation Movement was 
the first to bring the mistreatment of 
women to the public’s attention. 

For years Women’s Libbers were 
mocked and left to their own devices. 
Liitjen's knows only too well that with- 
out the Women's Liberation Movement 
his group would not exist. 

Wtilf Peizoldt 

(Deutsches Allgemdnes Sonmegsblait, 
Hamburg, 26 January 1986) 


“Prisons within prisons” continue to 
exist in the shape of special cells. 

There are about 200,000 mothers, 
fathers and wives who are affected by 
the treatment of prisoners. They do 
not want to play down the crimes com- 
mitted in any way and the'y are keen to 
help victims of crime ind see them in- 
cluded in the “Solidarity” member-; 
•ship. ..... ••!.-, .. I 

e lefsfd;' gfirier I: m e e 1 1 ri g pro- 
posed .that the monthly membership 
fee should be tliree marks, which can 
;..be paid by 1 ;.a prisoner ■ in ' postage 
' isiHtnpsi'; TJte association^ bank ac- 
count will be managed, by> a Munich 
: ; lawyer,'!. ... \ .-!■ 

. Thai organisation's circiijlurs.will. be 
distributed among- West' Gdr man pen- 
al estab I is htne ri t;s w I th ou t t he: censo r* 1 
ship usual in prisons. j : p ;■ V.- ' ’ 


; * Erjyjn Remuff, ^h 6; will -have com- 
pleted bis own qihe' end a half yeat; 

1 sentence in ;Otto,ber, , is optimistic 
. about the organlsatidn. y : 1 

Fie said: ‘‘Together we can dp some-) 
thing. 1 myseU d^ not think tliat ,1, was 
unfairly seoUerifcqrd.?'' ’ • \ [ . ... ^ : 

■X: • V;'’ ;!.. ■^wVddeviscrhe Allgcincine, 
-I-. •* Ewfth, 20 January I b86i 



